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OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


January 15, 1875 — April 2, 1947 
Exegi monumentum aere perennius 


Educator, Musician, Conductor, Author 


President, Music Educators National Conference, 1919 
President, Music Teachers National Association, 1922 
Director, Public School Music Department, Northwestern 
University, 1913-1925 
Director, The American Institute of Normal Methods 
1911-1947 


Author 
High School Song Book, 1910 
Co-author 


The Mason School Music Course, 1898 

The Progressive Music Series, 1915 

The Symphony Series of Programs for School and Com- 
munity Orchestras, 1924 

The Music Hour, 1927 

The Oxford Piano Course, !928 

The Ditson School and Community Band Series, 1928 

The Carl Fischer Piano Course, 1941 

New Music Horizons, 1944-1947 


and many other single works and professional texts 


Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit 


On behalf of fellow publishers and countless educators 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Omaha Cleveland 
St. Paul Akron 
Davenport 


SAVE TIME ... SAVE 
MONEY with Lyon @& 
Healy’s prompt personal 
and mail order service 
by an experienced staff 
of music authorities. 


JAZZ CAVALCADE (Dave Dex- 
ter, Jr.) $3.00 


SHINING TRUMPETS (History of 
Jazz) (Rudi Blesh) $3.00 


MEMORIES OF CERTAIN PER- 
SONS (John Erskine) — $4.00 


COMPOSER AND CRITIC (Max 
Graf) . 








$3.75 





GRIEG, EDVARD (Boy of the 
Northland) (Sybil Deucher) $2.50 

NEW GUIDE TO RECORDED 
MUSIC (iIrving Kolodin) — $3.50 


ROBERT SCHUMAN ON MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS (Edited by 
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In Chicago, 243 S. Wabash 
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MUSIC IN OUR TIV 











Teachers, students and other music-minded _— will find Lyon & 
Healy’s Musical Literature Department a wealth of information on every 
phase of music . . . for in our vast collection — (the largest in the 
world) — we have everything from books on Gregorian Chant to 
modern “jive” . . . Check the titles you’re interested in on the list be- 
low and send it in by mail, or better still stop in, and our book depart- 
ment specialists will help you save time and money by filling your orders 
in the shortest possible time. 


OPERAS AND MUSICAL COM- 
EDIES (J. Walker McSpadden) _$3.50 
BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE, THE (Arthur Elson) — $2.98 
MUSIC IN MEDICINE (Sidney 
Light, M. D.) $3.00 
HAYDN, A CREATIVE LIFE IN 
MUSIC (Karl Geiringer) — 
KOUSSEVITZKY, SERGE (Hugo 
Leichtentritt) $3.00 
HANDEL (Herbert Weinstock) — $5.00 
THE BORZOI BOOK OF BAL- 
LETS (Grace Robert) —..._____. $5.00 
COMMONWEALTH OF ART 
(Curt Sachs) $5.00 


Konrad Wolff, Translated by 
Paul Rosenfeld) 
COUNTERPOINT (Walter Piston, 
Professor of Music, Harvard Uni- 
versity) 
HINDEMITH ELEMENTARY 
TRAINING FOR MUSICIANS 
(Paul Hindemith) $4.00 
PORTRAITS OF THE WORLD’S 
BEST-KNOWN MUSICIANS 
(Guy McCoy) 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE (Gladys 
Burch) $2.50 
MODERN MUSIC (Max Graf) $3.00 


$3.75 





$3.75 








$5.00 








$3.50 











Order your music reading material from Lyon & Healy — 


Home of ‘Everything Known in Musical Literature” 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


Yes, it’s a real string quartet—although the total age of the players at the time the 
picture was made isn’t much—and people came many miles to hear them play Haydn 
and such. The quartet, (average age 71/2 _ was one of a dozen developed at the 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, in a 


ve-year integrated instrumental and vocal 


experimental and research program, pre-school through sixth grade, to determine what 


level is best to start children in music. Kindergarten appears to 
— to Melvin F. Schneider, who, then teaching in the public school 

rairie 
about the experiment in an early issue of the Journal. Mr. 
supervisor in the Campus School of Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


the answer, 


is of 


u Sac, a suburb of Madison, had charge of the program, and will tell more 
Schneider, now music 


pre- 


sented a similar quartet on the MENC North Central program at Indianapolis. 
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® 
John W. Beattie , 
ee ie Why is state after state adopting this 
North t Universit . ° * * 
oe music series so enthusiastically? 
Josephine Wolverton There are several reasons: The children love the books because 
a "nos bok the songs are so delightful and because the activities appeal to 
them. Children themselves selected the songs that were in- 
Grace V. Wilson cluded in the series. Teachers like the books bcause they were 
Director of Music, Public prepared by experienced music teachers who included interest- 
Schools, Wichita, Kansas - : ; ; ; ; . 
ing teaching devices which simplify teaching. 
Howard Hinga 
Asst. Director of Music 
Public Schools, Rochester, N.Y. The distinctive rhythmic 


William C. Bridgman program based on bodily 


Head of Music Department movement presents a 
High School of Commerce planned program, ready 
New York, New York for the classroom. 


Louis Woodson Curtis 


Former Music Supervisor 
Los Angeles Public Schools 
Los Angeles, California 





The reading of music, approximating that of language- 
reading, is achieved by a logical sequence of materials 
presented clearly and systematically throughout the series. 
The material is closely related to the programs of nature 
study, social studies, languages, and physical education; 
this helps classes to make interesting and profitable associ- 
ations between music and other subjects. The direct, logi- 
cal approach to music-learning through enjoyment and 
through enjoying music while learning makes the series a 
joy to both the teacher and pupils. The interesting and un- 
usual provision for every child in the class makes the 
music period an event to which the children look for- 
ward. There are no unmusical or inactive children in! 
music classes where this series is the tool. 


American Book Company 
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THE HAMPTON 
MINIATURE ARROW SCORES 









Vol. I—Rimsky-Korsakov 





| Vol. 2—Mozart and Gluck 


Vol. 3—Beethoven 





SCHEHERAZADE 


I. The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 

Il. The Tale of the Kalendar Prince 
Ill. The Young Prince and Princess 
IV. Festival at Bagdad 


RUSSIAN EASTER 
Festival Overture 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 





Vol. 4—Miscellaneous Works 








Tchaikovsky—Nutcracker Suite 

Borodin—Prince Igor (Dances) 

Enesco—Rumanian Rhapsody, Op. 11, 
No. 1 


Prokofieff—Classical Symphony 





112 Pages—Price $1.25 


MOZART OVERTURES 
The Abduction from the Seraglio 
Cosi Fan Tutte 
Don Giovanni 
Idomeneus 
The Impresario 
The Magic Flute 
The Marriage of Figaro 
La Clemenza di Tito 
GLUCK OVERTURES 
Alceste 
Iphigenia in Aulis 
Orpheus and Eurydice 


96 Pages—Price $1.25 











Vol. 5—Stravinsky Ballets 





The Fire Bird Suite 
Petrouchka Suite 
Le Sacre du Printemps Suite 





192 Pages—Price $2.00 


BEETHOVEN OVERTURES 


Coriolan 
Egmont 
Fidelio 
Leonore No. 1 
Leonore No. 2 
Leonore No. 3 
Prometheus 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 





Vol. 6—Modern Overtures 





Tchaikovsky—Festival Oveture, “1812” 
Dvorak—Carnival Overture 
Brahms—Academic Festival Overture 
—Tragic Overture 
Goldmark—Sakuntala Overture 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 





Vol. 7—French Works 








Vol. 8—Russian-Bohemian Works | 


Vol. 9—Rossini Overtures 





Debussy—Nocturnes 


—Clouds—Festivals—Sirens 


Bizet—L’Arlésienne Suite No. 1 
—L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2 


Berlioz—Roman Carnival Overture 
—Damnation of Faust Suite 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 


Rimsky-Korsakov—Le Coq d’Or 
(Symphonic Suite) 
Ippolitov-Ivanov—Caucasian Sketches 
(Symphonic Suite) 

Smetana—The Moldau 

(Symphonic Poem) 
—From Bohemia’s Fields and 
Forests (Symphonic Poem) 





112 Pages—Price $1.25 


William Tell 
Barber of Seville 
L'Italiana in Algeri 
La Gazza Ladra 
Tancredi 
Semiramide 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 





| Vol. 10—Opera Overtures 


Vol. 11—Works of Mendelssohn 








Thomas—Mignon 

Nicolai—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor 

Humperdinck—Hansel and Gretel 

Glinka—Russlan and Ludmilla 

Smetana—The Bartered Bride 


Strauss, Jr.—Die Fledermaus (The 
Bat) 


—The Gypsy Baron 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 


Additional Hampton Miniature Arrow Scores Are in Preparation 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R. C. A. BUILDING 





A Midsummer Night’s Dream Music 
Overture, Scherzo, Intermezzo, Noc- 
turne, Wedding March, Clown Dance 
Fingal’s Cave Overture 


Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage 
Overture 


Ruy Blas Overture 
Athalie Overture 





96 Pages—Price $1.25 


_ RADIO CITY 





Vol. 12—Works of Schubert, 
Weber and Schumann 





Schubert—Rosamunde—Overture 
—Entr’actes 
—Ballet Music 
Weber—Euryanthe Overture 
—Der Freischutz Overture 
—Oberon Overture 
Schumann—Manfred Overture 


96 Pages—Price $1.25 
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COUN A 


by WILKANOWSKI 


American Master Luthier 


Stradivarius Copy Violin. A faithful repro- 
duction of the “Long Strad’ of 1722. 





Teese master-made violins are the personal handwork of | own secret formula. Wilkanowski Violins are the treasured 
Mr. W. Wilkanowski, one of America’s few truly great, living possessions of hundreds of virtuosi, concert artists and talented 
violin makers. From the selection of the old flamed maple, the amateurs throughout the country. Their performance measures 


close-grained spruce and the trim of choice Madagascar ebony, __up to the tonal brilliancy of the greatest instruments extant. 
And yet their prices are well within reach of the serious artists 


to the final playing-test, no other hand touches a Wilkanowski 
or the gifted student.in search of a really fine instrument. 


violin. Even the lustrous, rich oil varnish is Mr. Wilkanowski’s 
In complete outfits, with brand new strongly-built case, genuine Pernambuco wood 
stick bow, an extra set of quality strings, mute, chin rest and E string adjuster: 


Violin, Amati Reproduction — Violin, Guarnerius Reproduction 0 $240 
Violin, Stradivarius Reproduction $200 Viola, Stradivarius Reproduction cece $200 








Any of these master-made violins will be sent on approval to Music Educators. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 












ANNOUNCING 


‘the NEW combined visual and auditory aid 
to better music teaching and appreciation” 


the MIESSNER PHONOSCOPE™ 


(Patented U. S. Pat. Off.) 









coordinated with "‘*GUIDES TO 
RECORDED MUSIC” 





* A complete record player, amplifier and 
loudspeaker instrument of rich, true, tonal 
quality, featuring the exclusive, revolutionary 
Phonoscope Optical System ... that synchro- 
nizes sight and sound . . . by reproducing the 
moving needle as a moving beam of light on a 
keyed explanatory chart. 


Simpler, Faster, More Effective 
Music Teaching Now Possible . . . 


@ Automatically, accurately synchronizes music with Guides to Recorded 
Music (printed texts telling the who, what, where, and how of the 


selection). 


@ Permits instantaneous, precise location identification and repetition of 


themes, motifs, phrases, and solo instruments. 


® Available in a selection of models offering various sizes, prices, and 


projection equipment for instruction of larger groups. 


@ WRITE for complete information to Angle Products Corporation, 
151 Cady St., Rochester 11, New York. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


ANGLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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KARL KRUEGER, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra_and former conductor 
of the |, City Philharmonic Orchestra, 
first won wide recognition when, prior to his 
call to Kansas City, he made the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra one of the twelve major 
symphonic organizations of the United States, 
He is also renowned as an organist, but per- 
haps less well-known are his distinctive gifts 
as lecturer and writer. Even less generally 
known, but of pafticular significance from the 
standpoint of Journal readers, has been his 
participation as adjudicator in school music 
competitions, notably the National Orchestra 
Contests, first at Madison, Wisconsin in 1935, 


FOWLER SMITH, director of music educa. 
tion in the Detroit Public Schools, a past pres- 
ident of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference (1940-42), also served the North Cen- 
tral Division as president in 1933-35 and con- 
vention host in 1939; will be host to the next 
MENC National Biennial, April 19-23, 1948, 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, director of music ed- 
ucation in Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools, is 
a member of the MENC Board of Directors 
(1946-50) and a past president of the Wash- 
ington Music Educators Association; was di- 
rector of music in Spokane Public Schools 
prior to his appointment to the Oakland post. 


ELLSWORTH C. DENT, general sales man- 
ager for Coronet Instructional Films, has been 
associated with the University of Kansas and 
Brigham Young University visual education 
departments; served the Department of In- 
terior as director of the Division of Motion 
Pictures; was for several years director of 
RCA Victor Educational Department; author 
of “The New Audio-Visual Handbook” pub- 
lished by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., »f which organization he was general 
manz-+er before going with Coronet. 
WILLIAM G. CARR, associate executive 
secretary of the National Education Associ- 
ation and NEA staff liaison for the Depart- 
ment of Music (MENC), is also secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission. 


THURBER MADISON, associate professor 
of music education at Indiana University, is 
national chairman of Student Membership 
and Student Activities, one of the MENC 
Advancement Program Projects set up in co- 
operation with the affiliated state music edu- 
cators associations. 


MARY HOFFMAN took myhome ng job as 
music teacher of the Union unty (Ohio) 
Rural Schools because she wanted to see what 
could be done with music education in a 
country school. She has lived in New York 
City and on a Montana homestead and points 
between, but feels she understands rural chil- 
dren and can do her best work with them. 


PAUL ROLLAND, as associate professor of 
music, is in charge of the violin department 
at the University of Illinois and concertmaster 
of the University Symphony Orchestra; was 
soloist with the Budapest Symphony Orches- 
tra (1935-38), and member of the Pro Ideale 
String Quartet of Budapest (1936-40). He is 
chairman of the Illinois String Planning Con- 
ference; member of the current MENC com- 
mitee organization on string instruction. Dur- 
ing the past season he has conducted a be- 
ginner’s string class broadcast from station 
WILL every Saturday morning. 


CLIFFORD W. BROWN is supervisor of 
the teacher-training program in music edu- 
cation at West Virginia University; has held 
offices in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
music organizations; is a previous Journal 
contributor and has authored articles which 
have appeared in various publications. 


A. G. THOMSON teaches theory and instru- 
mental music and is band director at George- 
town (Ky.) College. His hobby, which is 
radio, is an outgrowth of his work as in- 
structor in Naval Radio Technician Training 
during World War II. 


PAUL GOODMAN, music instructor in the 
Frederick (Md.) High School previous to 
his induction into the Armed Forces, partici- 
pated in three campaigns in Italy and was 
the recipient of the Bronze Star Medal; was 
released from the Army as a Major in Febru- 
ary 1946, and is now self-employed. 


JOHN C. KENNEDY is assistant director 
of Oberlin Conservatory of Music, his respon- 
sibilities being concerned with the recording 
and business phases of the institution. Al- 
though his wife and two daughters are musi- 
cal, Mr. Kennedy claims he is a “complete 
ignoramus when it comes to music.” 
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Operetta Favorites 
FOR THE GRADES 














DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 


By CYNTHIA DODGE 


This popular operetta requires twelve players in addi- 
tion to the chorus. The music is melodious and easy to 
sing, and the staging presents no problems. Directions 
are included for the song actions, and costume sugges- 
tions are made. 

The action concerns two young students and their 
complete surprise when a large replica of their history 
book appears before them. From its pages step children 
from prehistoric times, Grecians, Puritans, Colonial boys 
and girls, etc. Time of performance, thirty minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 


THE 
GOLDEN WHISTLE 


Words by GERTRUDE KNOX WILLIS 
Music by MRS. R. R. FORMAN 


A large group can be used in this operetta, and it can 
be staged indoors or in the open. Many woodland char- 
acters are required to tell this story of Beppo, a boy of 
the forest, and the Golden Whistle he receives as a gift 
from a kind old woman. Mrs. Forman’s music is espe- 
cially appealing to the children, and there is opportunity 
for some clever costuming. Time of performance, thirty 
minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 


THE 
LOST LOCKET 


A Patriotic Sketch for Any Occasion 
By MRS. R. R. FORMAN 


This operetta is founded on an interesting theme. The 
choruses are for unison voices, and the one setting can 
be arranged easily. The story is of a locket given by 
her grandmother to Emily Lee, a modern miss. The gift 
contains pictures of the girl’s great, great grandparents, 
who lived in colonial times. Lying unnoticed where it 
has been dropped by its new owner, the locket evokes 
the spirits of the colonial couple and their friends, among 
them George Washington. Time of performance, thirty 
minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 





THE MAGIC FEATHER 
OF MOTHER GOOSE 


Book by JUANITA AUSTIN 
Music by HENRY S. SAWYER 


A unique juvenile operetta, in which familiar nursery 
book characters play important parts.: The story concerns 
the surprise appearance of Mother Goose and some of 
her well-known flock at a children’s party. The music 
reflects due regard for young voices, and many of the 
songs are traditional “Mother Goose” jingles. There are 
nine leading parts, and any number of children can be 
used in the chorus. Suggestions for production are in- 
cluded. Time of performance, forty-five minutes. 


Price, 75 cents 


PAGEANT 
OF FLOWERS 


Text and Lyrics by ELSIE C. BAKER 
Music by RICHARD KOUNTZ 


An easy, short, and engaging operetta. While unison 
choral work prevails, there are one or two choruses which 
lend themselves to effective two-part singing. All the 
characters can be portrayed by girls (boys can be sub- 
stituted in some parts), and it can be successfully pre- 
sented in the open or indoors. Several attractive dance 
numbers are introduced. Time of performance, twenty 
minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 


RAINBOW'S 
END 


By CYNTHIA DODGE 


This operetta concerns Joan and Peter, children of an 
invalid mother, and the good fortune which comes to 
them through their kindness to a stranger at the door of 
their forest home. If necessary, it can be given with few- 
er than two dozen children, though a larger group is to 
be recommended. The music is in no way difficult. But 
two simple stage arrangements are required for the three 
scenes. Time of performance, thirty minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 
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See ERE EY sf FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


# 


|Rinchart pm git EXTRACTS 
| _Fakishas : FROM FAMOUS WORKS 
of OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


Brahms, Dvorak, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Korsakov, 

Saint Saens, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Rossini, Schu- 

bert, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Frederick Stock, Shostakovich, 

Schoenberg, Richard Strauss, Arne Oldberg, Ravel, Howard 

Hanson, Eric De Lamarter, Edward Collins, Albeniz, and many 
other famous composers. 








Attention 
band directors- 


4 HERE'S THE BOOK YOU'VE 
BEEN WAITING FOR! 


THE 

















OBOE PASSAGES — By R. M. MAYER 








7 j Pe ED coc ceindadcaatasaneed each $1.00 
4 BASSOON PASSAGES — By C. S. KESSLER 
2 Coneer t ; EE PEE ttc dee0eennaaa sane each $1.00 
; R af , STRING BASS PASSAGES — 
By R. FAHSBENDER 
2 am j ey I i is ee caudavkinws each $1.00 
> By RICHARD FRANKO FRENCH HORN PASSAGES — 
GOLDMAN ‘ By MAX P. POTTAG 
eR on ce ac ahenketias enn each $1.00 
THis is the first and only book to : TYMPANI PASSAGES — By R. A. CROSS 
provide concert band directors ED os ewenskseeeneneaee each $1.00 
and players with a thorough under- , 
standing of the great composite in- 
strument the modern concert band note 
has become. It's the complete story BASSOON S 
Extracted by 


and the publication is an event of 
( first importance to you! THOMAS C. COLLINS 


An_ indispensable guide, THE from the famous Jancourt Bassoon Method 


CONCERT BAND fully discusses $1.00 
the band’s potentialities and limita- 























tions, showing what may be done R 

with programs and players. The fol- FAMOUS 

lowing list of subjects covered sug- CLARINET CADENZAS 
nests the wide scope of practical Extracted by 
information: , WALTER C. SCHAD 

@ Nature and Place of the Concert Band from well known classic works 
@ Development of the Band ¥ 75¢ 

@ The Modern Concert Band > 

@ Instruments of the Modern Band and ‘ PUBLISHED 


Their Functions 


A, Auth, Awl, Awl, Awl, Awl, Awl Awl Awl, poly Aol, pole poh Ao 





BY 
@ Band Arrangements and Transcriptions ‘ 
@ Music of the Concert Band; Representative ; BELWIN, INC. 
Programs 


@ Original Music and Band Scores 43 W. 23rd St. FOR SALE WHERE 
New York, N. Y. YOU BUY YOUR MUSIC 


Fos 





@ The Bandmaster. Seating and Tuning. 
Outdoor Concerts 





@ Bibliography and Index 


THE AUTHOR: Mr. Goldman, noted 
pianist, composer, is Associate Con- 
ductor of the Goldman Band, and has 





AN OUTSTANDING 





w 
2 conducted many world premiéres of a. : 
) Pee ae of this impor- > STAFF OF COMPOSERS a. A 
ft tant book today. 4 : AND TEACHERS 2 a 
8 ee ee a a a an 
cs ° 
232 Medien Avenve, New Yor orev. £ | OB IN VACATION COUNTRY 2 
atin edn ona Te Comet | NEAR THE SEA =u 
count, [) I enclose check, [) Please bill me. : ww 5 WRITE DIRECTOR OF s 5 
Scarier s cao (| 3 SUMMER SCHOOL =: 
a | RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE . 
Lc va LOM SU KINGSTON, R. I. 2 
B22 ae Baa aS Se eee eee ee ee 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 















SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Summer Session of 1947 — June 23 to August 2 
Summer School of Church Music, August 4 to 15 


A summer at Northwestern offers you... 
. A wide range of courses leading to the degrees B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., and M. Mus. 
. A distinguished faculty including nationally known visiting teachers 
. Opportunities on the campus to hear lectures and concerts by artist members of the faculty 


. Opportunities to hear the famous summer concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
nearby Ravinia and Grant Park 


The Northwestern campus, located on the shores of Lake Michigan, offers a summer-resort atmos- 
phere which will make your summer an ideal combination of professional growth and refreshing 
recreation. 


For bulletin giving detailed information, address: 
The Registrar, School of Music 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


For general information, including a booklet, “Living Accommodations in the Summer Session,” 
address the Director of the Summer Session. 
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“TIME IS ON YOUR SIDE — iF YOU USE iT WISELY." 
Invest your vacation with pleasure and profit af the 
Second Annual 


acific Music Cam 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





On the beautiful College of the Pacific Campus 
June 24 to August 3, 1947 
High School — College — and Graduate levels 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS 


under famed guest conductors 
Peter W. Dykema, Constantin Bakaleinikoff 
Ralph Peterson, Frank Mancini, Geo. F. Barr 


OPERA and OPERETTA 


study performance and production under John Daggett 
Howell and Leo Kopp of the Chicago Opera Co. 


For Complete Bulletins Address 
David T. Lawson, Director 
Pacific Music Camp, Stockton 27, Calif. 











JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

















William Schuman, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8, 1947 


Instruction in all branches of music and music education 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES BY 


Marion Bauer Sylvan Levin Olga Samaroff 

Roger Bowman Fritz Mahler Ruth Shafer 

Berniee Frost Queena Mario Bernard Taylor 

Ernest Hutcheson Louis Persinger George A. Wedge 
Jacob Kwalwasser Earl Rogers David McK. Williams 


Chorus & Orchestra — Peter Wilhousky Band — Richard Franko Goldman 


Catalog on request 
120 Claremont Avenue Room 4425S New York 27, N. Y. 























r Announcing the Eleventh Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS — JUNE 15 TO JULY 19 
Band e Orchestra e Ensembles oe instrument Classes 


Only $75.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF 2: EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 2: ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write JAMES E. VAN PEURSEM, Director 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20 — AUGUST 15 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 
by fields of music leading to the degrees 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
(major in music) 

MASTER OF MUSIC 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Guest teachers include: 
Mark H. Hindsley (University of Illinois) 
~—_ Prager (Madison Civic Sym- 
phony 
Lorrain be Watters (Des Moines, Iowa) 


Ge MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION panne 











/ SS, First Term Second Term ON 
June 17-July 25, 1947 July 28-August 29, 1947 MUSIC IN THERAPY 
A special workshop in Elementary Music Education during the first , AUGUST 4 - 6 
term and courses in music theory, history,-composition, chorus, band Lectures and demonstrations 
conducting, and methods, on the graduate and undergraduate levels pe y nye — ~ ee 
will be taught by nationally-known educators. Artist teachers including Dr. E. Thayer Gaston 
symphony men teach all phases of applied music. Spend a summer on osephine K. McVeigh 
oe 5 a Sil , oy Underwood 
4 the “musical” campus of this country. De Hane Reese 
Bulletins and application blanks are now available from Director of F heap sole — 
Summer Session, 823 Administration Building Chairman, School of Music 
University of Wisconsin 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Madison 6, Wisconsin 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 


WISCONSIN MUSIC CLINIC 
JUNE 29 — AUGUST 9 


For High School Students 











1867 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1947 All-State Chorus, 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE June 29 — July 12 
Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President All-State Band, 
Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music July 13 — July 26 
Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. All-State Orchestra, 
The College takes pleasure in announcing the return engagement of July 27 a= Aug. 9 
. J O HN C — a E NDEL ——, Gypeniets Conference, June 29 
waht yy yf) — 9 — cna interpretation ae 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL ———<—_ 
June 23 to August 2 a a 


Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 
64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















When writing to advertisers, please 


mention the Music Educators Journal. 
¥y Tp / SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1947 SUMMER 
atcroze June 30 through August 9 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
lege of 


Intersession May 27-July 5 
Summer Session July 7-August 16 
Courses in Theory, History of Mu- 
sic, Music Education, Church Mu- 
sic, Piano, Voice, Orchestral In- 
struments. Bachelors and Masters 
Degrees in all musical subjects. 
Catalog on request. COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC, 23 Blagden St., Bos- 
ton 16. 

ENROLL NOW FOR THE 
SUMMER SESSIO 







































Classes for Adults & Children, Professionals & Amateurs 
Mornings, Afternoons, Evenings 
Rhythmic Movement — Improvisation | Special Course leading to Dalcroze 
Solfege — Harmony — Methods — | Teachers Certification — Alertness & 
Observation of Children's Classes — | Increment Credit — Conducting — 
Practice Teaching History of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5—2472 
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Music Education Source Book 


The Music Educators National Conference announces the publication of one of the most im- 
portant and valuable books ever made available in the field of music education. The title 
Music Education Source Book describes the scope of the volume, which includes in its 
contents the results of the four-year MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. This 
material represents the culmination of the efforts of some 2,000 persons from all parts of 
the United States and from other countries, and deals with forty related areas of music 


education. 


Invaluable as a text and supplementary book in music education 
courses, this volume will also have a wide range of usefulness as 
a handbook for those interested in any phase of school music 
teaching; it will be helpful to administrators planning courses of 
study or the extension of school music courses. One or more 
copies should be in every school, college and public library. 


In compiling the material for the book, use has been made of data available from sources other than the 1943-46 
studies and investigations, such as the reports of the 1945 Music Education Consultants’ Councils, reports of the 
Music Education Research Council, excerpts from the Teacher Aid leaflets, etc. Bibliographies supplied by the 
various contributing committees enhance the usefulness of the volume, and the appendix includes an extensive list of 
books dealing with music and music education. Also in the appendix is the roster of the complete Curriculum Com- 
mittee personnel for the periods 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46—the hundreds of music educators, general educators and 
specialists in various fields whose studies, investigations and discussions and whose experience and vision have con- 
tributed to this most significant book. 


CONTENTS 





Foreword. 

Preface. 

Declaration of Faith, Purpose and Action. 
Widening Horizons for Music Education. 
The MENC Advancement Program. 


Section I » 
MUSIC EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
Levels of Instruction from Preschool through College 
Music in Preschool. 
Elementary School Curriculum. 
om High School Curriculum, 
enior High School Curriculum. 
Junior College Curriculum. Soles 
Content of College and University Courses and Activities. 
Education of School Music Teachers. 
Rural School Curriculum. | 
Private School Music Curriculum. 
Music in Laboratory and Experimental Schools. 


Section II 
MUSIC CLASSES AND ACTIVITIES 
Part 1. Instrumental Music 
School Orchestras, Organization, Function and_ Technique. 


School Bands, Organization, Function and Technique. 
Instrumental Class Instruction, Organization, Function and 


Technique. 
Instrumental Ensembles. : 
Basic Music Instruction Through Piano Classes. 


University and College Bands. 
Part 2. Vocal Music 
School Choirs and Choruses, Organization, Function and 
Technique. 


Section II (Continued) 

MUSIC CLASSES AND ACTIVITIES 

Part 3. Related Courses and Activities 
Music History, Theory, Composing and Arranging. 
Music History and Appreciation. 
Creative Activities which Contribute to Musical Development. 
= Children and Young People as Part of Music 

ucation. 


Section III 
GENERAL TECHNIQUES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Audio-Visual and Scientific Aids in the Field of Music Educa- 
tion. 
Public Performances of School Music, Techniques and Ethics. 
School Music Public Relations Through the Press, Techniques 
and Ethics. 
Techniques of Conducting. 
Cooperation in Student Guidance. 
Music Libraries: Books, Recordings, Scores. 
Professional and Trade Relations. 
Coordination of Community Agencies. 
Section IV 
RELATED AREAS 
Contemporary Music in the United States. 
Patriotic Music. 
Folk Music in the United States. 
Research Projects and Theses. 
Music Education and Musicology. 
Music in Industry. 
Functional Aspects of Music in Hospitals. _ 
International Relations in and through Music Education. 
Latin American Association of Music Educators. 
APPENDIX 
List of Books about Music and Music Education. 
Personnel of the MENC Curriculum Committee Organizations, 





Voice Training Classes, Organization, Function and Technique. 


Vocal Small Ensembles, Organization, Function and Technique. 1943-1946. 


EDITED BY HAZEL NOHAVEC MORGAN 
$3.50 POSTPAID 


Send orders to 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23—AUGUST 1, 1947 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1947—-JUNE 12, 1948 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 




















Announcing 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 
Ohio State University 





Institute on Church Music and Worship 
July 8-17, 1947 


Workshops in Organ and Service Playing, Choral 
Singing and Conducting 





Instrumental Music Education Institute 
July 8-18, 1947 


Sten Band Techniques, Concert Band Techniques, 
ajoring, Newer Developments in Teaching 
"Methods and Materials, exe. Brass, and 
oodwind Clinics 





Housing and Meals in Campus Dormitories. For further information on either In- 
stitute, address SCHOOL OF MUSIC, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS 10, 











When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 








New York State Music Camp 


“In the Central Adirondacks 
Otter Lake, N. Y. 


Music in all fields will be presented. RECREATION includes swimming, 





Band—Walter Beeler, Ithaca College. 
Orchestra—Cornelius D. Gall, Lock- 
port. Choir—Maurice C. Whitney, 
Glens Falls. Approved courses in 
Theory, Harmony, Conducting, Music 
Culture. Private instruction at NO 
ADDITIONAL COST. Bessie Ban- 
nigan—Piano. Dr, Frank P. Cavallo— 
Voice, and other resident faculty 
members. Weekly recitals and con- 
certs. 


June 30-Aug. 9, 1947 Meri 


boating, tennis, and all sports. Housed 
in a typical summer Hotel. Summer 
cottages for boys. Showers, fine food. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches within a block of the hotel. 
Summer theater. 


WRITE TO Frederic Fay Swift, 100 S. 
4th Ave., Ilion, N. Y. for catalog 
s... Ba aruenag blank. 


Pints tame, $250.00 





° a summer in Colorade 
and scholastic 
vancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
Colorado Springs 
dune 23 to August 16, 1947 
Gala Summer Music Session 
For Teachers - Gifted Students 

- eallenatly temens ist-teachers for chorus, 

composition, piano,- t= violin, violoncello, 

. theoretical and practical music courses for 
graduate and undergraduate credits. 


ROY HARRIS HANYA HOLM 
Composer In Contemporary 
Dance 
Schoralships Available 


SEVEN-WEEK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
The New Music of Four Centuries 


COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


CONFERENCE ON THE FINE ARTS 
August 1, 2 ond 3 
Rocky Mountain 
School Of Languages 


CASA DE ESPARA DEUTSCHES HAUS 
MAISON FRANCAISE 


information address Director, = 


further 
Session, L. Colorado College, Cole- 
Springs, 


ae 
fr 











ohainti 
Choral School 


Two Sessions in 1947 


Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Penna. 
June 23—July 11 


SECOND SESSION 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
August 3-15 


Make your reservation now with 


Neil A. Kjos, Mgr. 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Hl. 


inaAnalt 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





81st 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks term— 
June 16 to July 26, inclusive 
Write for summer school 
announcement 
Dept. S., 2650 Highland Ave. 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 








THE MUSIC EDUCATORS SOURCE BOOK 


——tThe music educators book of the decade. 
50 ws Includes results of the four-year 

C Curriculum Committee investigations 
and other valuable material. See announce- 
ment on opposite page. 
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Its fun to sing 





Let's all sing from the 


WORLD OF MUSIC 


Kindergarten Course, Elementary Vocal Course, Books for Grades 7 and 8, Ungraded School 


Course, Junior High School Course. Also instrumental courses and a music appreciation 


course. 


Write for information about any of these excellent courses. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA3 DALLAS1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO5 TORONTO 5 
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OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


JANUARY 15, 1875 
APRIL 2, 1947 


xty the other day Osbourne McConathy was in the head- 

quarters office. We did not know nor was there the slightest 

premonition on the part of any of us that it was his last 
visit. One recalls that, after he had left, the comment was made 
that something seemed to happen to the place whenever Osbourne 
McConathy walked in. And it was his wont to do that—walk in, 
with no announcement or preliminaries, as though he were a member 
of the staff just back from a trip, for he was a frequent visitor. 
He never failed to drop in when he was in Chicago, and when merely 
passing through the city en route to some other destination it was 
his practice to telephone if between-trains time was limited. No one 
can estimate the importance to the MENC of those visits and tele- 
phone calls; it seemed that he always had “The Conference,” as he 
called it, on his mind and was always looking and thinking and plan- 
ning ahead for the music educators. 


As always, on this occasion he came in with his own agenda. 
“There are lots of things I want to talk about, but three seem 
especially important.” Then, without further ado, and in the cus- 
tomary procedure of his organized mind, he A-B-C’d the principal 
points of each of the three subjects. Number one was the student 
membership and student activities project launched at the Cleveland 
convention. This was no new idea to him. For years he had felt 
that music education students should get a running start in their 
vocation by participating in the affairs of the Conference during 
their pre-professional days. He would have been immensely pleased 
to see the progress in this. direction, already made and in prospect, 
as evidenced at the 1947 Division conventions. 

The state affiliation plan, he felt, helped solve a major problem. 
Long ago he was concerned about our growth in membership. He 
had wondered how all of these members could have the close rela- 
tionship with the Conference and with each other that was possible 
when there were not so many of us. He had often made the com- 
ment that the Conference “should do for our young teachers what 
it did for us old timers when we were beginners.” In this inter- 
view he said, “I shouldn’t have worried so much. I should have 
realized that our folk were solving the problem through the state 
Conferences.” He saw in the MENC state unit plan a multiplication 
by forty-eight of the opportunities for active participation of the 
members in their professional organization. For number two he 
wanted to know (a) more about what the various state associations 
were doing in their programs and activities, (b) how he could con- 
tribute best to his own New Jersey organization as a participating 
member, and (c) whether the plans for student membership and 
student activities included participation in the state organizations. 

Number three, he wanted to know about the plans for the 
MENC Source Book, although the new MENC volume had not as 
yet been christened by that name. He was eager to see a copy— 
but the book was still unedited manuscript. Had he lived, his would 
have been one of the first Source Book orders to be filled. 

Twenty minutes,‘ perhaps half an hour of intensive conversa- 
tion, and then he was gone, leaving the impression that he had been 
genuinely benefited—which was undoubtedly true, because that was 
the spirit of the man. It didn’t seem to occur to him—nor to me 


then, | must confess—that he was the benefactor; that the values 
derived from this and similar discussions accrued to the organiza- 
tion he loved through his ever-fresh interest in and constant contact 
with its affairs. 


In a writing like this, one is expected to recount biographical 
data, with dates, posts, and places. A mere outline of Osbourne 
McConathy’s career would more than fill this space with facts about 
an almost incredible record of achievement. But I prefer to con- 
tinue in the mood established by Osbourne when he was here at my 
desk the other day. When he came, everything else was laid aside, 
for his was first right. A founder; past president; official liaison 
between the NEA and the MENC during three terms as president of 
the NEA music section; a member of the Research Council a major 
portion of the time since its founding; chairman of many important 
committees ; instigator and leader in the movement to mobilize public 
support for music education in the black period of the early nineteen- 
thirties—constantly on call for service to his Conference, he was ever 
young in that service. 

It was to Osbourne McConathy that the Research Council and 
the Executive Committee turned when it was desired to revise and 
streamline the somewhat wordy “Statement of Belief and Purpose.” 
If you will turn to page 8 in the 1939-40 Yearbook, you will find 
the revised statement, and you will also find what seems to be the 
essence of Osbourne’s own philosophy of music education—which, 
after all, is the fundamental philosophy of all of us. 

That was the philosophy underlying the music education pro- 
gram he began to develop in the schools of Chelsea (Mass.) in 1902. 
There is still many a school system that does not have such a full 
and balanced music curriculum, elementary through high school, in- 
strumental and vocal, as Chelsea had more than forty years ago. 

It is difficult to say in which field of his many gifts he had his 
greatest satisfaction—artist, teacher, administrator, lecturer, con- 
ductor, author, composer, editor; in all he excelled. In later years 
he was best known as editor of basic music texts. I think he felt 
that his greatest contribution to music education was in this ca- 
pacity—an enthusiasm he shared with colleagues and friends who 
were editors of the several other well-known series of textbooks. 
Asked by one of a group of music educators about the various cur- 
rent textbooks, he gave an impromptu review and constructive 
analysis of each which surely would have pleased his contemporaries 
and their publishers. Asked which series he thought the best, he 
smiled and said, “That you must decide for yourself.” 


Occasionally, but not often enough, Osbourne McConathy dis- 
cussed his own experiences in music education, which began when, 
at eighteen, he was appointed assistant supervisor of music in the 
Louisville Public Schools. It was there he became associated with 
Luther. Whiting Mason, of whom he often spoke and wrote. In 
our last conversation he referred to Lowell Mason and Luther 
Mason as the two great pioneers and leaders in music education. 
Joining them in our hearts and minds, one day to be so written in 
history, is Osbourne McConathy. 

CLIFFORD V. BUTTELMAN 
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The Arts in American 
Education 


rience of hearing men and women who have known 

the American education system at first hand express 
the most ardent admiration for it. During my youth I 
had the privilege of being a frequent guest in the Vien- 
na home of Wilhelm Gericke, the conductor who played 
such a vital and potent role in the building of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Both Dr. and Mrs. Gericke 
seized every opportunity to praise our way of teaching 
young people and to explain why they believed it to 
be the sanest and best balanced educational plan in the 
Occident. “The American aim in education of the 
young,” Gericke used to remark, “seems to be breadth in 
development. One does not witness in the United States 
the appalling toll of wrecked nerves, ruined eyesight and 
undermined physique that seems to be a concomitant of 
European school systems.” It may be true, as some 
charge, that we are spread over a larger surface than 
European students. If so, it would seem an advantage. 
There are, indeed, very few students anywhere who have 
the rare combination of qualities which calls for a too in- 
tensive preoccupation with any one subject during 
their teens. The aim of education is to prepare a student 
to use organized knowledge. Lord Bacon, in his day, 
could boast, “I take all knowledge for my field.” The 


|" EUROPE, over a long period, I have had the expe- 


BELOW: A happy moment for Mr. Krueger. OPPOSITE 
PAGE, TOP: Glimpse of a typical audience at one of the 
annual series of eighteen concerts presented by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra without charge to children of the 
Metropolitan Area. LEFT: Assistant Conductor Valter 
Poole who conducts the school concert series, and Fowler 
Smith, director of music education in the Detroit Public 
Schools, conducts the singing of the children. RIGHT: 
Children are brought to the concerts in chartered buses. 


Sheer magnitude of organized knowledge in our day 
would make such an assertion absurd. 

The teaching of the arts in our public schools is an 
admirable example of our idea of making well-rounded 
citizens. Obviously, the public school cannot give the 
training in the various arts which can be had in a pro- 
fessional school. But it can teach the student to know 
the arts as one of the great facets of human experience 
and to recognize what a unique mouthpiece the arts 
are for the human heart and mind. That is a lesson 
many a student of professional art schools has never 
learned. In art, as in history, it appears to me, we 
should first give young people the grand outlines of the 
story. Later, each, according to his gifts, will fill .in 
the details. What seems to me to be of the greatest im- 
portance in this respect is that the young be taught that 
all the arts use the same basic materials, but different 
media in their expression. While music uses sound, 
which exists in time but not in space, and appeals to 
the ear, painting and sculpture make use of representa- 
tions in space which appeal to the eye. But both deal 
with the materials of the human spirit. 

No other concert audience gives me the satisfaction 
and thrill I receive from an audience of young people. 
There is a formidable challenge present when one 
makes music for an auditorium filled with youth. The 
utter honesty of such a group leaves one in no doubt 
whether they are interested or not. The knowledge 
that many of the youngsters bring to a concert minds 
as clean as wax plates, and that they may be receiving 
indelible impressions because they are first impressions ; 
these are challenging considerations. When pressure 
of work made it necessary for me to request my assist- 
ant, Valter Poole, to conduct our Concerts for Young 
People, it was with a pang that I did so. Even though 
I knew that Mr. Poole would discharge his task with 
distinction, I could not help feeling that something 
precious had gone from my work, something which 
gave me great joy. I look back on the happy days in 
Seattle and Kansas City when our concerts for school 
children were a continual source of inspiration for 
us of the orchestra. In Seattle, Letha McClure,* and 
in Kansas City, Mabelle Glenn, directed the preparation 
of the young people for these concerts in an exemplary 
manner. When the students arrived in the hall, they 
were ready for what they were to hear. I had a similar 
happy experience during my first period in Detroit, 
where Fowler Smith directed the details of these con- 
certs with unselfish devotion and superb skill. I am 
happy that Mr. Smith continues in this capacity. No 
one can know better than the teachers themselves what 
work is entailed in the adequate paving of the way for 


*Ietha McClure, deceased, was director of music education in the Seattl 
Public Schools at the time Mr. Krueger was conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra. (1927-32). 
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PON HIS RETURN from a meteoric tour during 
LJ the spring and early summer of 1946 as 

guest conductor of the major symphony 
orchestras of Europe, Karl Krueger replied to a 
solicitous friend, “I am well physically but sick at 
heart.”” The humanitarianism in those eight words, 
spoken _ spontaneously, 
reflects the character of 
the musician and the 
man ‘who directs the 
musical activities of The 
Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The crusaders for the 
cause of music in the 
schools who have built 
the Music Educators 
National Conference will 
recognize in Mr. 
Krueger a kindred spirit 
who renews our faith 
and widens our horizons. 
The MENC is an old 
friend to Mr. Krueger and his pleasure was unmis- 
takable when he heard that Detroit would be host 
to the Conference in 1948. To the invitation to 
write an article for the JouRNAL he replied with a 
smile, “I'll get something ready” and this in 
spite of a tremendously heavy schedule. “What is 
your deadline ?” 





Karl Krueger 





Characteristically he has written to us and about 
us and has left unsaid the many things about his 
personal achievement as a master musician and con- 
ductor of the great orchestra which is the center of 





Karl Krueger and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


the cultural life of Detroit. The orchestra, through 
its tours, radio broadcasts, recordings and chil- 
dren’s concerts, is bringing fine music to literally 
millions of people, young and old. It is the orches- 
tra with its distinguished conductor which everyone 
who attends the biennial convention of the Music 
Educators National Con- 
ference in Detroit in 
1948, the week of April 
19, will be invited to 
hear. 


Henry _ Reichhold, 
president of The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, 


Incorporated, presents to 
the Conference a con- 
cert by the orchestra as 
well as the facilities of 
Music Hall during Con- 
ference Week. Mr. 
Reichhold is regarded as 
Detroit’s first citizen in 
the cultural life of the 
city. His support and business genius are guiding 
the affairs of the orchestra which is making history 
in the musical world by nearing its goal as a self- 
supporting organization. As owner of the new and 
unique magazine Musical Digest he sponsors the 
Sunday Evening Hour, a coast-to-coast broadcast of 
The Detroit Symphony Orchestra over the ABC net- 
work, 8:00 P.M. E.s.T. It is he who said, “We want the 
Conference to come to Detroit. It is of tremendous 
importance to the community musically.” We ex- 
tend Detroit’s hospitality to all Conference members. 

—Fow.Ler SMITH 





Henry Reichhold 








Young People’s Concerts. I trust that they will find 
compensation in the gratitude of their charges when 
the students reach un age where they can fully appre- 
ciate what has been done for them. 

Up to a few years ago, Europe had no such concerts 
for youth as ours. Then some were given in London. 
Last year, when I was conducting in Copenhagen, I 
was requested by a member of the American Legation 
who had attended our Youth Concerts in Seattle as a 
boy, to conduct a concert for the young people of Co- 
penhagen. The concert was broadcast throughout Den- 
mark and found favor with school authorities as well 
as with the young people. It is strange that Europe, 
which had such excellent facilities for introducing 
children to the plastic arts, as for example, the famous 
classes of Professor Cisek in Vienna, had no analo- 
gous arrangements in music. 

The teachers in our schools are in many respects the 
architects of the society of tomorrow. They are the 
great bridge between the treasury of man’s spirit and 
the present. How they carry the torch of our accumu- 
lated wisdom and beauty will determine to a very con- 
siderable degree the shape of things to come. Like 
everyone who seeks to achieve, no matter what the task, 
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they need and have a right to the stimulus which comes 
from the appreciation by others of what they are doing. 
As a recreative, executant musician, I well realize to 
what degree of success or failure the music-making 
of the concert hall depends upon the long, patient effort 
of the teachers which has preceded it. Whether what 
we bring to an audience falls upon stony or fruitful 
ground often depends upon the skill and devotion with 
which the soil has been prepared by teachers. I wel- 
come the opportunity to express my homage to this 
great group of men and women of all time, to whom 
we are indebted for the opening of so many doors to a 
richer life. 

If I may be permitted a word of suggestion to the 
teachers of our public schools, to whom is entrusted the 
introduction of our young people to the magic of the 
arts, it is this: Do not permit the beginner to limit 
himself too much to one art. Encourage him to make 
an effort to feel his way through all the Seven Arts. 
Point out to the novitiate the similarities between the 
different arts. In this path he will learn to under- 
stand the true nature of all art, and find the direction 
which will lead him to the comfort, inspiration and 
light which the arts offer to him who comes seeking. 
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Radio Project 


ROBERT A. CHOATE 


utilizing the facilities of radio have interested 

most of us to some degree, at least. It takes but 
little imagination to plan infinite schemes for using 
radio to enrich our program of music education. We 
can dream countless ideas for broadcasting our listening 
lessons and concerts, for giving demonstration classes, or 
initiating a music story hour. In the not too numerous 
studies which have been made of broadcasting to schools, 
music is indicated as one subject which has been most 
successfully employed. Yet, with the exception of 
several large cities, few extensive or continuous educa- 
tional radio broadcasts are being presented. 

In this ““music-by-air age” there is a great responsibility 
and an unlimited opportunity to utilize the tremendous 
resources of this great industry which is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of its potentialities and influence. 
Eighteen hours dr more daily, programs of many types, 
varied quality and infinite appeal are literally poured 
forth. There is a responsibility for teachers of music 
to make an effort to direct the listening of students and 
to help them discriminate in their selection of programs 
from among the many hundreds offered. Regardless of 
the lack of broadcasts planned specifically for educa- 
tional use, there is an opportunity to enrich all our 
present school music offerings by using the programs 
now being released. It is a comparatively easy matter 
to extend the musical horizons of students by creating 
an interest in the daily listings of the radio section of the 
newspaper. 

In order that these responsibilities and opportunities 
may be converted into programs of action, two develop- 
mental factors are necessary : 

(1) A genuine interest must be aroused on the part of 
the student. Enthusiasm for music must be generated 
and an appeal made to the child’s mind that will urge 
him to experience further. The drive from within will 
help to bring about understanding which is so vital in 
building lasting attitudes and appreciations: 

(2) The home must furnish experiences which will 
foster and nurture these interests of children. The 
relatively few minutes spent in school listening generally 
serve only to arouse interests. The hours spent at 
home must afford opportunity for the further develop- 
_ment of them. It is true that many times the music 
heard at home serves as the original stimulus, but with- 
out parental cooperation in understanding the child’s 
needs, the work of the classroom teacher is limited. 

The formula is excellent and simple: Develop mu- 
sical interests in school and afford opportunity for par- 
ents to nurture and further develop these interests at 
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Standard Has Set a Standard 
for Distinctive Public Service in the 
Field of Music 


home. But how can it be done? Educational budgets 
are limited, radio time and the finest talent are financial- 
ly prohibitive to schools, as well as staff time for prep- 
aration of such a pretentious undertaking. Desirable.as 
such a project is, the effective projection of it to reach 
an entire school and community population is virtually 
impossible for most schools without aid from outside 
sources. 

As a superb example of the possibilities of a program 
when a community-minded group or business is inter- 
ested in educational service to its community, the radio 
series presented by the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia is without a superior in its organization and the 
high quality of music presented. For many years these 
programs, carefully planned with the cooperation of edu- 
cators and free from commercialism, have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the development of finest cul- 
tural interests in schools and communities of seven 
western states. 

For twenty-one years Standard of California has pre- 
sented the Standard Hour on Sunday evenings for lis- 
teners in Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho, and Nevada. For almost twenty years it 
has presented the Standard Broadcast to schools in these 
states. The Standard Hour itself is the longest-estab- 
lished hour-long network broadcast in the country; it 
was given its initial airing October 21, 1926. Con- 
sistently it has had the highest rating of all symphony 
programs in the nation, and world-famed virtuosos have 
been guest performers. Among the great symphony 
conductors and orchestras presented regularly are Pierre 
Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony, Alfred 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra broad- 
casting a Standard Hour concert at 
War Memorial Opera House in 

San Francisco. 











Wallenstein and the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Gaetano 
Merola and the San Francisco Opera Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony, Carl 
Bricken and the Seattle Symphony, and the Standard 
Symphony Orchestras of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, directed by Henry Svedrofsky, Meredith Wilson, 
Edwin McArthur, Ferde Grofé and other guest con- 
ductors. 

Guest soloists have numbered more than 150, includ- 
ing Joseph Szigeti, Artur Schnabel, Rise Stevens, John 
Charles Thomas, Vivian Della Chiesa, Licia Albanese, 
Tito Gtizar, Ezio Pinza, Percy Grainger, Zino Frances- 
catti, Isaac Stern, Rudolf Friml, and the Don Cossacks. 

In addition to its air audience, the Standard Hour 
entertains large groups of listeners at the broadcast 
sources in the NBC studios, the Hollywood Bowl and 
the San Francisco Opera House. 

In the autumn of 1928, spurred by the success of its 
two-year-old venture with the evening program, the 
Standard School Broadcast was initiated as an educa- 
tional adjunct. This school series is broadcast weekly 
on Thursday mornings in a studio crowded with wide- 
eyed, alert students from San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, and other Bay area schools. The network 
includes twenty-two major stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company and the program is used by 


5,000 schools representing more than a half million 
students and 20,000 educators. This year 25,000 Teach- 
er’s Manuals were mailed to educators and teacher. 
training departments in colleges of the West. 

In recognition of the high educational standards and 
superior quality of its broadcasts under the direction of 
Adrian Michaelis, program manager, and Cecile Creed, 
field assistant, the Standard Broadcast has won many 
awards including the Peabody Medal (1942), three 
First Awards (1943, 1945, 1946) and a special citation 
(1944) from Ohio State University’s Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, and the Phi Beta Plaque of the Na- 
tional Women’s Fraternity for music and dramatic arts 
(1940, 1943). 

The Standard Hour carries no sales talks for grease 
jobs or oil changes; the sponsor is identified only as 
Standard of California with no mention of gasoline. 
Likewise, on the school broadcast no commercials are 
given—only the opening and closing phrases, “This is 
the Standard School Broadcast, presented especially for 
you by Standard of California.” How delightful after 
all the “buy-now” tirades on most programs! 

The Standard Broadcast was conceived with the idea 
that it was giving something that most schools could not 
readily produce themselves and was designed to supple- 
ment the existing music appreciation courses—not re- 
place the classroom teacher. From the start, Standard 
asked teachers and students to submit their own ideas 
and to suggest what they would like to hear on the 
broadcast; so many hundreds with their requests and 
criticisms have helped in developing the series as it is 
now Offered. An average of fifty to sixty music super- 
visors and educators are asked to serve on the Advisory 
Board each year. Regional meetings of the Board are 
held as a rule in conjunction with the California-West- 
ern and Northwest Divisions of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


THE PICTURES 
ABOVE, LEFT: Members of The Chinese Cultural Theatre 
Group, now visiting this country, offered indigenous Chinese 
musical selections and demonstrated unusual Chinese instru- 
ments in a recent Standard School Broadcast. 
OPPOSITE PAGE: Theme of The Standard Hour and 
Standard School Broadcast with orchestra figurines made by 
students as an art correlation with the Standard School 
Broadcast. 
BELOW: Watching the first program of the Nineteenth 
Annual Standard School Broadcast, October 21, 1946. Per- 
sonnel of the group given on page 63. 
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As an aid to classroom teachers, a beautifully illus- 
trated and well documented Teacher’s Manual is fur- 
nished without charge to educators. Each lesson has 
an art correlation illustration, and there is a center 
spread of pictures in colors. Suggestions are given 
for correlations with social sciences, literature, art and 
English, and themes for the principal study composi- 
tion of the day are also provided. The subjects of the 
broadcast appeal to a wide range of interest, and 
throughout the entire series an amazing wealth of mu- 
sical subjects and background is presented. For ex- 
ample, the most recent series of broadcasts was “Back- 
stage at the Ballet” and the coming spring unit is 
‘*Round the World Rhapsody.” The tour will open 
with the presentation of the music of China which dates 
back 4,000 years. On successive Thursday mornings 
visits will be made to Moscow where Oriental and Occi- 
dental music meet; Vienna, traditional city of waltzes 
and romance; Granada, capital of Hispano-Arabic cul- 
ture; Bahia, crucible of Brazil’s Afro-Portuguese music 
(musical theme, Bachianas Brasileiras—Villa Lobos) ; 
Havana, birthplace of the rumba and habanera; Mexico, 
home of the street-singing mariachis. The final broad- 
cast of this period will bring the listeners back to the 
United States for a presentation of New Orleans jazz. 

You can imagine the possibilities for correlation with 
other subjects! One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in schools from the use of the broadcasts has been 
the powerful incentive given to creative activities by the 
students in fields other than music. Each year hundreds 
of paintings, poems, costumes, modelings, and craft work 
directly inspired by the Broadcast are exhibited in 
schools and many of them sent to the Standard Broad- 
cast offices. The extent of creative effort depends much 
on the guidance of the teacher, but wherever opportuni- 
ties are given, students become active participants in 
listening, creating as they will in their own media of ex- 
pression. Of all the genuine thrills and satisfactions 
possible in music, some of the greatest are afforded by 
tais wide field of creativity. 

Several years ago an experiment was made with the 
presentation of a period on jazz. A segment of the 
series comprised lessons on Afro-American jazz with 
the well-known music critic Alfred Frankenstein as 
narrator. Listeners were asked for comments, told if 
they were interested they might have copies of the scripts 
of the series. Thousands of requests came not only 
from the students and teachers but from all parts of the 
world. Comments on the lessons in Esquire brought 
requests from service men and women abroad. This 
series was so popular it has been included each year. 
A script summary of the jazz series (An Outline of 
Aframerican Jazz) is available to those interested in 
the excellent organization of this series.* 

One of the most important features we have found 
in the use of broadcasts in our Oakland schools has been 
the great stimulation of interest in music. The Stand- 
ard program has brought to the classroom musical ex- 
periences and an organization of musical subjects far 
more extensive than the average class would ever ex- 
perience. Classroom and special music teachers would 
never have the time to do the necessary research and 
gather the recorded material which such presentations 





*Address Standard School Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, 


Caltfornia. 
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entail. With a fine radio receiving instrument and the 
Teacher’s Manual, a minimum of time is demanded for 
preparation. However, much deeper appreciation is 
gained where the excellently prepared lesson outlines 
of the Manual are supplemented by adequate prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher and the class for listen- 
ing. With such preparation students bring ready minds 
to the program and the enjoyment of the listening ex- 
perience is much greater. Likewise, several minutes 
spent with the students after the broadcast help much in 
the retention of the ideas presented. In classes where 
the series is used consistently we find an enthusiasm and 
eagerness which is certainly a joy to observe. 

Music used in the Thursday school broadcast is re- 
peated whenever possible on the Sunday evening Stand- 
ard Hour. In this way, students receive a second hear- 
ing of the compositions and many times can help parents 
to an understanding of the music. This affords a direct 
and powerful stimulus to the students and parents alike. 
Both may listen to fine music—one of the most satis- 
factory of experiences in building musical discrimination 
and deep appreciation. 

In its twenty years of service to the schools of the 
West, Standard of California has offered an education- 
ally sound and musically stimulating program which as- 
sists greatly in overcoming many of the difficulties in 
creating satisfactory listening experiences. It has also 
contributed much toward the building of a lasting love 
for music by bringing it into homes where parents and 
children may listen together. 
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of Tomorrow 


ELLSWORTH C. DENT 


than the prediction of things to come. Those who 

make their living at it seem to be pleased if their 
guesses are correct a little more than fifty per cent of the 
time. There is no thought, therefore, that the following 
observations will disprove the abilities of the profes- 
sionals. It is hoped some of them will be considered for 
their potential contributions to the teaching of music 
and music appreciation. 

Every year or so — and with greater frequency of 
late — there are recurring reports of this or that new 
system of recording and reproduction which will make 
obsolete, almost overnight, the millions of records and 
phonographs now in use. The majority of these revolu- 
tionary systems or gadgets never reach the market. 
Those which have been perfected to the point where 
they are generally available have made but a very small 
ripple on the vast sea of recorded music. Persons who 
are experienced with a reliable system — phonograph 
records and phonographs — are not inclined to dispose 
of it in favor of something relatively unknown. 

lt is an early prediction, therefore, that the great 
majority of us will depend upon phonograph records 
as the principal source of recorded music for many 
Non-breakable records with negligible surface 
noise have been produced and are now available. There 
will be further refinements of these recordings, with 
extended range in recording and reproduction. It is 
well that these improvements are gradual, since any 
sudden change from the usual may not be approved by 
the millions of owners of phonographs in homes, upon 


iT HERE is no more hazardous occupation or pastime 
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What Should We Expect 
in Technical Improvements and 
More Effective Utilization? 


whom the record manufacturers must depend for the 
greater part of their sales. There have been, in the 
past, some sad business experiences with “high fidelity” 
recordings and reproducing equipment, largely because 
the public was not ready for them. 

We have every reason to believe that increased 
attention will be given to the production of phonograph 
records which meet the specific requirements of class- 
room instruction. This will be an expansion of the 
idea brought to Victor many years ago and developed 
so successfully by Frances Elliott Clark — that music 
for children requires special treatment within their 
ranges of experience, understanding and appreciation. 
There will be the continued lack of agreement among 
music educators as to just how the various subjects 
should be treated, and no one type of treatment will 
please all; but that is just another fine illlustration of 
American Democracy in action. 


+ 


Experience with radio for music instruction has been 
fraught with difficulties —- among them problems con- 
cerned with operating costs, time scheduling and the 
union. The larger networks have been willing to pay 
the costs and meet the other obligations incidental to 
broadcasting special music programs to schools, but the 
required time schedules often fail to meet the conven- 
ience of potential pupil listeners. It is expected, there- 
fore, that the logical development of music instruction 
by radio will be hundreds of limited range FM broad- 
casting stations, owned by states, colleges, cities, coun- 
ties, and by cooperating groups of schools or school 
systems organized without regard for political boundar- 
ies. 

These FM stations will broadcast “live” programs 
presented by local artists and musicians, as well as 
student groups, and will lean heavily upon generally 
available and specially prepared recordings and tran- 
scriptions for the finest in music. The broadcasts can be 
scheduled to meet local teaching schedules, with a 
flexibility exceeded only by the school ownership of 
large libraries of phonograph records and transcrip- 
tions. Furthermore, these broadcasting facilities will 
permit the use of the most effective teachers and teach- 
ing methods of a given area, as well as the outside 
specialists who may be imported on recordings or in 
person for special training series. Such a plan will 
provide to each school in its area a better quality of 
music instruction than the individual participating 
schools would be able to obtain separately. 
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Instantaneous recorders are instruments which permit 
almost immediate playback or reproduction of recorded 
performance. Commercial phonograph records or 
transcriptions go through many processes between the 
time when the original recordings are cut in wax and 
the shiny red or black records are ready for use on a 
phonograph or other record reproducing equipment. 
One principal advantage of the instantaneous recorder, 
therefore, is the immediacy with which the recorded 
material can be reproduced, for instruction or other 
purposes. An individual or a group may record 
musical performance, listen critically, practice to cor- 
rect faults, record again, listen again, and repeat until 
the desired standard of excellence is achieved. 

The design, development and manufacture of in- 
stantaneous recorders to record and reproduce musical 
performances with high fidelity and at moderate cost 
have presented problems which are not easy to solve. 
The first such recorders used discs, similar in appear- 
ance to blank phonograph records or transcriptions. 
These were used in radio stations to make recordings 
of broadcasts for the permanent reference files, and 
were entirely satisfactory for the purpose. Later, 
when others desired to use similar recordings for in- 
stantaneous reproduction, it was found that the quality 
of reproduction was good, but that the apparatus avail- 
able was much too heavy and costly for most situations. 
Portability was desirable, and there were many at- 
tempts to produce portable equipment which would 
retain the performance characteristics of the larger 
units used in radio stations. Each attempt resulted in 
compromise between quality and portability, and the 
problem remains unsolved. There are portable disc 
recorders which approach closely the desired char- 
acteristics for the recording and reproduction of 
musical performance, but the size and weight of the 
most satisfactory units would place them under another 
classification — “porterable.” 

Immediately preceding and during World War II, 
there was much need for extremely portable recording 
equipment which could be carried to the fighting fronts, 
used in airplanes, and for dozens of other purposes. 
There had been earlier experimentation with magnetic 
tape, wire, paper, film, metal discs, and other bases 
for recording sound. According to reports, the units 
which recorded magnetically on spools of small wire 
were used most. Similar wire recorders are now gener- 
ally available and perform well. They are relatively 
high in initial cost, but the recorded sound may be 
“erased” from the wire and the same spool used again 
and again as required. The first recorders of this type 
were limited in range of response, but the more recent 
units seem to be highly satisfactory. 

The instruments which record by scratching or em- 
bossing acetate film of 16mm or 35mm width have 
offered the advantage of continuous recording for long 
periods of time, but the film has been subject to varia- 
tions because of temperature, humidity, etc., so this 
type of base has not become popular. Metal tape has 
been used principally for those situations where the 


RIGHT: A group from Glenbard (Ill.) High School 

Band check their playing and intonation with a record- 

ing machine. Picture reprinted from Illinois Music 

Educator. The classroom scene on the opposite page is 

from a photograph supplied by Cleveland Public Schools 
Music Department. 
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maximum time requirement for a single recording 
period is but a few minutes. This type of recorder 
has been used most to detect and correct speech diffi- 
culties. One of the most recently developed recording 
bases is a paper tape which is lightly surface-impreg- 
nated with a metallic powder. This tape, according to 
reports, has high fidelity characteristics and may be cut 
and spliced in any desired sequence, very much as mo- 
tion-picture film is edited. 

These and other recent developments in equipment 
and materials for instantaneous recording would seem 
to justify the prediction that, within a very short time, 
some type of instantaneous recorder will be as essential 
to effective music education as the phonograph and 
radio. The more this type of equipment is used, the 
better it will become — if those who use it will make 
their needs clear to those who develop and manufacture 
it. Every manufacturer appreciates and gives careful 
consideration to the constructive suggestions of those 
who use his product. 


+ 


Microfilms are photographic copies of manuscripts, 
pages from a book, maps, charts or sheets of music — 
on 35mm or 16mm strips of film. The principal pur- 
pose of microfilm is to preserve and make generally 
available material which is rare and not generally avail- 
able for reproduction by printing. It is also used ex- 
tensively by banks, business houses and various indus- 
tries, educational institutions and governmental offices, 
to make permanent but condensed records for easy 
storage and ready reference. A large sheet of printed 
material may be copied on a piece of film less than one 
inch square and stored in less than one one-hundredth 
of the space required to store the original sheet. 

What does all this have to do with music education ? 
A good illustration is the story of the head of a school 
of music in a western university. One course to which 
he gave his personal attention was history of music. 
He had found, in The Library of Congress, original 
scores of symphonies and operas. These could not be 
taken from the Library, but all had been copied on 
microfilms. He could purchase the microfilms at 
moderate cost, which he did. He then secured a special 
projector for microfilms and a large projection screen, 
and was able to project the original scores before the 
class in the history of music, discuss the original in 
comparison with later interpretations, and add much to 
the effectiveness of the course. 
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To Contribute to Peace 


and Security 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


HAVE tried to emphasize what I believe to be the 

dominant purpose of UNESCO and why I believe 

that purpose, and that alone, must be the controlling 
factor in the decisions which the Organization makes. 
If UNESCO is to succeed, it must, I have suggested, 
keep its sights fixed on that target from now on. It must 
receive financial support adequate to the dimensions of 
its task. It must have the full cooperation of all mem- 
bers of the society of peace-loving nations. 


My fourth point is that I think UNESCO will suc- 
ceed in proportion as its leadership is held by people 
who are competent in the fields with which UNESCO 
deals. 

In my opinion there was present too small a propor- 
tion of professional educators and scientists last year at 
London, when the Charter of UNESCO was written. I 
recognize that it is possible for a statesman to be at the 
same time an educator or a scientist or a scholar. Wood- 
row Wilson is a case in point, and many other great 
political leaders, past and present, have similar distinc- 
tions. I recognize, too, that UNESCO is an association 
of governments and that, especially during its formative 
years, foreign offices will properly play an important 
part in its operation. However, I think that UNESCO 
is likely to succeed better if at least half of the delegates 
at its successive general Conferences are people of 
standing in the areas with which UNESCO deals. I 
readily admit that many leaders in education, science, 
and culture are unfamiliar with the routines and pro- 
cedures of international conferences. But, having ob- 
served a number of international conference, J think that 
such unfamiliarity might often be a substantial advan- 
tage. If I must choose, I would always prefer to place 
responsibility on people who know the subject under 
discussion rather than on those who only know the 
procedures. 


It is my opinion, too, that even among the delegates 
who are professionally competent in education, science, 
and culture, care must be exercised to have ample repre- 
sentation of those who are familiar and concerned with 
the education of the masses of the people — the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The universities and other 
agencies of specialized higher learning have their place 
too. That place is an important and honored one, but 
it should not be an exclusive one. The General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO seems to be a very remote affair to 


*This is the second installment of an article extracted from the prepared 
manuscript of a lecture delivered by Dr. Carr at So ne, Paris, France on 
November 21, 1946. The ent manuscript carries the title, ‘Conditions 
Necessary for the Success of ESCO."’ 
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Conditions That Are Necessary 
to Achieve This Purpose Through 
UNESCO 


Continued from February-March Issue 


a fourth-grade teacher in Platte, Nebraska. It will be 
a mark of statesmanship and vision if the governments 
who send delegations to the meetings of UNESCO will 
remember the millions of ordinary teachers who des- 
perately want to understand UNESCO and to help in its 
work. 


When we turn to the extremely important question of 
the leadership of UNESCO in the Secretariat, it seems to 
me that the case is even stronger for appointing, to all 
key positions, men and women who have a substantial 
experience and skilled professional knowledge of the 
fields in which UNESCO is supposed to operate. The 
Food and Agriculture Administration selected one of the 
world’s great experts on food and agriculture to be its 
Secretary General. I hope that the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization will 
select all the members of its Secretariat from among the 
world’s outstanding educators, scientists, and scholars. 
There is no substitute for competence. 


Modifying Educational Practices 


Finally, I think that UNESCO will succeed in propor- 
tion as it finds ways actually to influence and modify the 
educational, scientific, and cultural life of its members 
and of other nations throughout the world. Of course, 
under present conditions such influence can only be ex- 
erted with the consent of the member states. It is not an 
accident that the Constitution of UNESCO, like the 
Charter of the United Nations itself, provides that the 
Organization may not interfere in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any coun- 
try. That is as it must be. Nevertheless, there are 
many ways in which UNESCO may, without contraven- 
ing these principles, influence the educational, cultural, 
and scientific activities of its members. Although 
UNESCO has no authority with reference to the edu- 
cational programs of its members, it certainly has deep 
concern and heavy responsibility. The most powerful 
motor in the world spins around and accomplishes noth- 
ing unless it is connected to the machine that does the 
work. UNESCO will not succeed if it is just a center 
of whirling activity only vaguely related to the class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories where occurs the real 
work of building the defenses of peace in the minds of 
men. 


The Nazi educational system, to cite an example, was 
not, after all is said and done, a matter essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the government of the 
Third Reich. We only pretended that it was none of 
our business. After September 1939 there were no 
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matters of domestic jurisdiction inside of Germany. 
Then the peace-loving nations recognized, each one a 
little too late, that German educational policy was in 
sober fact a matter of international concern. The surest 
way to protect ourselves in the future from the necessity 
of combatting the results of aggressive education is to 
develop now in each nation a positive program of educa- 
tion for international understanding. 


+ 


There are two ways in which UNESCO can help in 
this respect. Both indirect and direct methods are avail- 
able; both should be used. In a certain limited sense, 
every international conference on an educational, scien- 
tific, cultural question promotes peace and security — 
always providing, of course, that the conference mem- 
bers leave the assembly halls better friends than when 
they arrived. Undoubtedly UNESCO should foster 
such meetings of men and of minds. The exchange of 
teachers, books, and students is another illustration of 
these indirect methods. In conducting or encouraging 
such indirect activities, UNESCO would be continuing, 
no doubt in better ways and on a large scale, certain 
kinds of activities that had become well established dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

Such indirect efforts are not likely to be adequate. 
International conferences and international exchanges 
have flourished vigorously for many years, but wars 
came nevertheless. While the universities exchanged 
scholars, while their libraries borrowed others’ books, 
while the intellectual leaders traveled in cosmopolitan 
circles, the elementary and secondary schools, with few 
exceptions, were untouched and unaided. In fact, some 
enterprising social statistician may, one of these days, 
present us with a dissertation showing a high degree of 
correlation between the number of professors exchanged 
and the number of wars fought. 

A more direct assault upon the problem of education 
for peace and security, particularly in the elementary and 
secondary schools, should therefore occupy an important 
part in the planning of UNESCO. This direct assault 
requires new devices to meet new needs. There is no 
tradition behind it, as there is behind the indirect 
methods. For these reasons, it is painful and trouble- 
some. There will be an inevitable tendency, governed, I 
suppose, by some malign law to which all social organi- 
zations are subject, for UNESCO to do all the easy, 
traditional, safe things—write yearbooks, publish di- 
rectories, call conferences, compile statistics, and adopt 
resolutions, rather than to make a frontal attack on the 
central problem of education for international under- 
standing. Yet, in spite of all hazards and difficulties, 
such an attack is necessary if UNESCO is not to fail 
and betray the exalted hopes with which it has been 
launched. 

To be specific: Jt seems to me that the very least that 
should be done is to establish an inquiry into the methods 
now being used in the various member states and in 
other states for teachings which contribute to peace and 
security, 

Without wishing to make a complete advance blue- 
print for such an inquiry, let me suggest in a little 
greater detail one way in which such a study might be 
conducted. It might begin with a general review of the 
relevant parts of published syllabi and curricula from all 
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“UNESCO means much more to me since I have 
read and reread the first installment of Dr. Carr’s 
article in the February-March Journal. I am eager- 
ly awaiting the concluding installment.” .... “I want 
every principal and teacher in our school system to 
read the article.” .... “Dr. Carr should have the ap- 
plause and support of every citizen.” . “lt tne 
UNESCO he visualizes is to become a reality, it must 
take form in the minds and hearts of our peop. 

. “My concept of UNESCO as a perfunctory but 
futile gesture has been completely revised. I believe 
there is hope for its eventual success if enough peo- 
ple understand it, have faith in it, and work for it 
along the lines proposed by Dr. Carr.” 

These sample statements unquestionably echo the 
unvoiced thoughts of many, many Journal readers. 
The implication is obvious. There is a big job to be 
done. 

Dr. Carr’s article has added significance in the 
light of the results of the Conference on UNESCO 
held in Philadelphia, March 24-26. The Conference 
was called by the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO to acquaint representatives of national or- 
ganizations with the aims, objectives and program 
of UNESCO, and to discuss ways by which these 
organizations can take part in carrying out the aims 
and program. The Conference may well have marked 
the inception of a movement which will contribute 
vastly to public understanding and to guided action 
of our leaders. Without such understanding and ac- 
tion, initiated in the United States but extending 
around the world, we cannot have peace and security 
through UNESCO or any other medium. 

The importance of the Philadelphia Conference in 
relation to the principles set forth by Dr. Carr can 
hardly be overestimated. Despite the flippant and 
nondiscerning treatment accorded the event by Time 
magazine and other newshawkers, it was a serious 
occasion in National and World affairs, and was, on 
the whole, successful. But it was only a beginning. 

Several hundred associations were represented at 
Philadelphia, including of course, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the MENC* and all other NEA de- 
partments. A logical next step would be for these 
organizations, with others not participating in the 
Philadelphia meeting, to cooperate in promoting 
voluntary state, sub-state, and local conferences on 
UNESCO. The potential power of the organiza- 
tions in the United States is tremendous. Here is a 
purpose for which the forces can be effectively 
focused, fused, and used. For such a project it 
would be worth the effort to organize the or- 
ganizations. 

*The MENC was represented at the Conference on UNESCO 
by M. Claude Rosenberry and C. V. Buttelman. 











members of UNESCO and from non-member states 
that are willing to participate. The staff in charge 
should, of course, be international in composition and 
should be employed by UNESCO especially for this 
study. In addition, any member of UNESCO should be 
at liberty to assign a professionally qualified citizen to 
serve on this staff. 

After the review of the printed materials, the staff 
should visit a cross-section of schools and colleges for 
the purpose of firsthand observation in every participat- 
ing country. This phase of the work should be free 
from any taint of censorship or spying. It should be 
conducted on the assumption that no nation wishes to 
teach its youth attitudes that may lead to aggressive war. 
No attempt should be made to compare the educational 
system of one country to that of another in terms of 
reproach. In its visits to the participating nations the 
international staff of UNESCO would observe and 
report on such matters, among others, as these: 


_ How do the schools and colleges teach about the United Na- 
tions — its history, its program, its structure, its problems? 
_How do the schools and colleges relate the teaching of national 
history to the history of the rest of the world? 
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How do the schools and colleges teach about wars? Do they 
teach about the sufferings and degradation which result from 
What books, motion pictures, radio programs, and other 
teaching methods are used to give young people a reliable 
and friendly understanding of how the rest of the world lives? 

The visiting staff would be free to engage in confer- 
ences with educational and civic groups in each country 
visited, offering counsel where requested and remaining 
silent otherwise. Such a staff, if carefully selected, 
would by its very presence encourage the consideration 
of wholesome educational policies. Its studies should not 
be merely routine pedagogical inquiries but should also 
include the social and economic orientation of the edu- 
cational system. 

After the study is completed, the best and most con- 
structive practices discovered should be compiled into 
a report and made universally available. Please note 
that the report would not declare that any nation is 
doing a bad job of education for peace. The study 
would promote its purposes by giving praise to excel- 
lence, wherever found, and by making good practices 
available to all. 

The Secretariat should be authorized in advance to 
publish the results of the study without a required review 
by the General Conference or any other organ of 
UNESCO. Instead of being a report by UNESCO, 
the document would be a report of a professional 
staff to UNESCO and to the member nations. Many 
threatening difficulties and tensions could be avoided by 
this procedure. 

After the study is published, the Executive Board of 
UNESCO should review its findings and then should 
submit a Convention to the General Conference. The 
exact terms of this Convention should be determined in 
the light of the results of the study, but at least the 
member nations should agree, through their own respec- 
tive constitutional processes and within the limits of 
their respective systems of educational administration, to 
utilize their schools and other educational institutions 
for the development of international understanding and 
thus to contribute to peace and security. 

After such a Convention is accepted by the General 
Conference it becomes the duty of each member state, 
under the provisions of Article IV and VIII of the 
UNESCO Constitution, to report periodically on what 
it is doing with reference to those agreed purposes and 
procedures. The General Conference should call for 
these reports annually. They would become, in effect, 
yearly supplements to the report of the inquiry. At 
intervals of a few years it might be useful to repeat the 
original investigation, in order to measure progress and 
to reawaken enthusiasm. 

The Question of Federal Powers 

Two objections are sometimes raised to specific pro- 
posals such as the one I have just developed. The first 
is that because certain federated governments, like the 
United States or Canada, for instance, do not have juris- 
diction over the conduct of education in their respective 
states or provinces; these nations are not empowered to 
sign a Convention of the kind proposed. I do not agree. 
It seems to me that the United States, for example, could 
in perfectly good faith and with binding effect sign an 
agreement to use all the resources available to it, under 
its arrangements for educational control, to teach inter- 
national understanding and to discourage opposite kinds 
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of teaching. We have a Federal Office of Education 
which exerts noncoercive leadership and influence in all 
of the states and localities. We could, if necessary, obtain 
the signatures of the various state educational authorities. 
We have professional and civic associations that are 
deeply iriterested in education for peace. Our State 
Department and other branches of our Federal Govern-. 
ment have contacts with educational agencies and institu- 
tions. 

If it became a part of the announced foreign and 
domestic policy of the United States Government to pro- 
mote education for international understanding, many 
constructive things would happen in the schools and 
colleges of the country, public and private. These in- 
stitutions would not be coerced, it is true, but the good 
results would happen as surely as though the require- 
ments were engraved on the statute books and accom- 
panied by dire penalties for non-compliance. The results 
are what count. 

You will have noticed, perhaps, that with respect to 
the one central problem of educating for international 
understanding, the legal relationship of UNESCO to its 
members might become somewhat similiar to that which 
prevails, as far as education is concerned, between the 
Government of the United States and the forty-eight 
commonwealths which compose my country. 

The Question of Sovereignty in Education 

A second objection to my proposal is sometimes voiced 
by those who tremble lest national sovereignty be im- 
paired in so delicate a matter as education. The fear is 
not justified, but it certainly exists. This is the fear 
which kept the League of Nations from entering the 
field of education when its Covenant was drafted. This 
is the fear which in 1921 caused the Assembly of the 
League of Nations to strike the word “education” from 
the resolution creating the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation. This is the fear that very nearly kept the 
word “education” out of the United Nations Charter. 
Will that groundless fear drive UNESCO to become 
just a clearinghouse for information, a service station 
where people and books may be exchanged, a forum for 
eloquent discussions? These are useful functions, no 
doubt, but is there any one who thinks they are adequate 
to the needs of the hour? Let UNESCO’s program be 
as daring in action as the Preamble to its Constitution is 
bold in words. Let UNESCO set out to influence as 
directly as possible the education of all the youth of the 
world. 

On Behalf of Teachers 

I should like to say a word on behalf of the million 
teachers of my country. I know these teachers well. I 
think I may also venture, as UNESCO observer for the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, to 
speak for many other teachers, too. If they could speak 
through me to the Delegates now gathered in Paris they 
would, I feel sure, beg the leaders of UNESCO to help 
them and their colleagues around the world to “con- 
tribute to peace and security.” 

Many of these teachers are scientists as well as pro- 
fessional educators. They are not opposed to the ex- 
change of information which helps to create a more 
exact knowledge of the sciences. They are willing to 
see such exchanges fostered under the banner of 
UNESCO, partly because they are good things to do in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 
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Widening the Base of Our 


Organization 


THURBER H. MADISON 


Advancement Program of the MENC is the 

student membership and student activities project. 
Plans call for the setting up of an eventual membership 
classification and a related activities program for under- 
graduate students in music education. The project 
originated in a recommendation by all six of the Di- 
vision Consultants Councils in 1945. In 1946 the Na- 
tional Board of Directors at Cleveland, acting upon this 
recommendation, authorized a projects committee to 
make inquiries, to conduct discussions, and to carry out 
an experimental program of student participation in 
state and division activities of the MENC-. 

Work on this project has been organized under the 
MENC State-Division-National plan, in cooperation 
with the affiliated state associations. Committees repre- 
senting these three levels of conference activity have 
now been appointed and are working on a program of 
thought and action for the coming year. Formal be- 
ginnings have been mede at the six Division conven- 
tions this spring. Division committees made up of local 
and state members have discussed general principles and 
formulated certain tentative working conditions. State 
committees have organized themselves more thoroughly 
and are now commencing work on the individual state 
programs. Students have been encouraged to attend 
the MENC Division conventions. Encouraging reports 
have already been received of student discussion groups, 
and students everywhere are showing a keen interest. 


It is hardly necessary to present arguments in favor 
of this project. The plan is so attractive and so obvi- 
ously sound that few will gainsay its value to the student 
and to the Conference. Indeed, there is quite a tempta- 
tion to dismiss the matter with the notion that the plan 
is bound to succeed on its own merits, or at best through 
the efforts of energetic membership committees. Since 
most of this work will be done in and through institu- 
tions of higher learning, there is a tendency to regard 
the new project of concern only to those in the field of 
teacher education. It is the purpose of this discussion 
to call attention to the need for universal understanding 
and support for this important and challenging project. 


Although many avenues of inquiry and experimenta- 
tion remain to be explored, some details of the member- 
ship plan seem virtually certain. Of necessity there will 
be a fee, but it will be kept at a very minimum, for the 
Conference does not seek to enrich its treasury at the 
expense of the student. The amount of the fee has not 
yet been established, but it has been generally agreed 
that the student members should pay a substantial share 


() NE of the special areas of the rapidly developing 
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THE TITLE is the editor’s invention. The 
manuscript, submitted by the author, who is 
national chairman of the MENC Committee 
Organization on Student Membership and Stu- 
dent Activities, bore the caption “Participation 
in the MENC by Our Teachers-in-Training.” 
Readers who are music educators in service 
may wish to write their own title—something 
like “Widening Our Own Professional Vision.” 
Careful reading of the article by every music 
educator is recommended. 


of the actual costs for processing and servicing the 
memberships. As a part of his membership privileges 
the student will receive the JouRNAL, probably through 
the same club subscription plan which has been in effect 
all along. His membership will very likely include 
privileges of attendance at state and division conventions 
just as our full membership plan now provides, and to 
this end the cooperation and consent of each of the 
affiliated state associations will be sought. Furthermore, 
in the planning of state and division conventions it is 
more than probable that at least one meeting will be 
set aside for programs or panel discussions by and for 
music education students. It is also possible that in con- 
nection with conference activities many groups of stu- 
dents will hold their own campus meetings through 
which they may organize and make more effective cer- 
tain types of conference participation. The student will 
be eligible for student membership as long as he pursues 
his formal education. As soon as he commences his 
professional activities he automatically transfers to full 
membership status. 


The plan as contemplated has some very obvious ad- 
vantages. Foremost is the tremendous stimulus which 
such association should bring to undergraduate students 
now pursuing their collegiate studies. There is the in- 
spiration to be derived from association with active 
members of the music education profession. Such pre- 
professional association could also do much toward 
making more meaningful various courses in education 
and music education. There is the further advantage 
that membership once commenced in this manner has an 
excellent chance of being continued after actual pro- 
fessional work is undertaken. Such a membership plan 
ought also to help reduce the rather abrupt and formid- 
able transition which the student now undergoes at the 
time of graduation, when he ceases being a student and 
assumes his place in the teaching profession. The ex- 
perience of being a student member of our valued pro- 
fession should help him as a beginning teacher to re- 
alize more quickly his professional goals. It is wasteful 
of human resources when beginning teachers must spend 
several years in teaching before they can be called “ex- 
perienced,” and there is every reason to believe that if 
our student membership program can be developed into 
a series of meaningful activities we may look forward 
to developing “experienced” teachers much sooner than 
we now do. 


With such fine and convincing arguments in favor of 
the project it should not be too difficult to interest our 
students into taking out Conference membership. The 
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THE general purpose of the Committee on Student 
Membership and Student Activities is to organize and: 
carry out the program of student participation in 
the MENC authorized by the Board of Directors at 
the Cleveland 1946 Convention. Based on the results 
of the investigations and experiences of the state-divi- 
sion-national committee organization, recommendations 
will be made for incorporating in the MENC Constitu- 
tion a new section prescribing the details of eligibility, 
privileges, and dues pertaining to the new student mem- 
bership classification. The committee will encourage 
student participation in state, division, and national 
conventions and other activities of the professional or- 
ganization, and will enlist the cooperation of the de- 
partment heads, instructors and students in teacher- 
education institutions in developing plans and proce- 
dures through which a student participation program 
may be set up and carried on by the students with the 
cooperation of their respective institutions and the 
MENC.—From a directive issued to the MENC State- 
Division-National Committee Organization on Student 
Membership and Student Activities. 











challenge to us is to make that membership worth some- 
thing. It is to the credit of those who have devised the 
over-all planning of this project that a program of in- 
quiry, discussion, and experimentation will preface any 
setting up of a definite membership plan on a national 
basis. Our committees will want to build solidly for the 
future. It is one thing to accumulate impressive mem- 
bership lists, but it is quite another matter to insure 
that these new members of our professional family enter 
into a relationship with us that will be stimulating, in- 
formative, meaningful, and inspiring. Unless values of 
this nature are associated with the new membership 
classification we cannot hope to maintain sustained 
student interest in such membership. 


How may we, therefore, insure desirable working 
conditions for our student members? The answer is to 
be found in a program of worthwhile and purposeful 
activity. It is significant that the official description of 
the project reads “Student Membership and Student 
Activities.” Since we do not know the exact nature of 
worthwhile activities we must await the results of our 
experimental program before we can confidently propose 
a tried and tested membership proposal. In the mean- 
time we can hardly afford to experiment blindly and we 
do not want to assign our students “busy work,” for 
their time is too valuable and their opportunities for 
Conference participation decidedly limited. It would be 
well, therefore, if we could formulate some basis for 
judging the validity of a student activities program and 
for selecting, at least tentatively, certain areas of par- 
ticipation in our professional organization. 


We do not need to be unnecessarily concerned by cer- 
tain differences in psychological outlook between under- 
graduate students and music educators in service, as real 
and profound as these differences can be. These differ- 
ences we will discuss presently. Our problem is first to 
be clear on the underlying philosophy of membership in a 
professional organization. The chief purpose of such 
membership is generally considered to be the develop- 
ment and continued growth of the individual. In this 
respect, therefore, there are no differences between stu- 
dent and professional membership, for both have the 
same objective and both will pursue the same methods 
to achieve these ends. Differences between the two 
types of membership, hence, are differences in degree 
only, and the answer to certain problems connected with 
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the student membership plan can be found in an analysis 
of membership in general. 

How do professional organizations provide for the 
individual growth of members? Their methods have one 
thing in common, for, from a functional standpoint, they 
all represent purposeful activity. The logic of this is 
that a worthwhile member is an active member. One 
type of activity consists in the provision for the dis- 
semination of all types of information related to the 
area served by the professional organization. Here 
again the logic is clear. The worthwhile member is an 
informed member, and he becomes informed because 
he goes into action in order to acquire this information, 
whether by reading or by attending organized gatherings 
sponsored by the organization. 

Another method for promoting the growth of mem- 
bers consists in setting up machinery for the free ex- 
change of ideas and experiences. Through such ex- 
change individual members-are stimulated into creative 
activity, and the rewards from this type of action are 
indeed great. Here the logic of our philosophy is most 
compelling—the worthwhile member will seek to ex- 
change his own ideas and experiences with the ideas 
and experiences of others—and, in so doing, will add 
immeasurably to his own professional stature, and make 
a contribution to the growth of fellow members. Last 
to mention, but certainly not the least of the values of 
good membership are the pleasant concomitants of pro- 
fessional association—the social, recreational and in- 
spirational values. The inspiration of good fellowship 
and association with workers who share similar ideals 
are always desirable attributes of worthwhile member- 
ship in a professional society. 

We have now made a rather hasty psychological analy- 
sis of the functions of desirable membership in a pro- 
fessional organization. Further thought in this direc- 
tion might be quite profitable, for such analysis can be 
very helpful in determining valid objectives of an ac- 
tivities program for students. It is satisfying to con- 
template that our MENC organization is admirably 
equipped to provide the functions which have just been 
described. Through its official JourNAL the MENC 
provides for the dissemination of information on sub- 
jects of a wide range of interest. Through the efforts 
of the many affiliated and auxiliary organizations within 
the national body there are held every year countless 
conventions, conferences, demonstrations, clinics, festi- 
vals, festival-competitions and discussion groups. It 
should indeed be a challenge to student membership com- 
mittees to devise ways and means of placing this vast 
source of professional knowledge and stimulation at 
the disposal of undergraduate students. 

Space does not permit any description or analysis of 
the differences in psychological outlook between under- 
graduate students and members in the profession. On 
the other hand, our own recollections of our under- 
graduate experiences ought to be sufficient to remind us 
that these differences do exist. When these differences 
are not too great, it is possible to plan activities and 
programs which will appeal to both groups. Undoubt- 
edly the majority of programs at our conventions can be 
so planned, and with a little foresight provisions could 
be made to broaden the nature of the offerings as to 
be of interest to students as well as teachers in service. 
Furthermore, there is every hope that as our program 
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of service to our students gets under way, differences 
in vision and outlook may be greatly reduced. Never- 
theless there will always be certain almost irreconcilable 
differences between students and active music edu- 
cators, brought about by the sometimes necessary ab- 
stractness and organization of curriculum offerings. For 
this reason committees are almost unanimous in sug- 
gesting that at least one meeting at every music educa- 
tors convention be set aside for the exclusive purpose 
of serving the needs and desires of student members. 


We shall not take the space here to present sug- 
gested areas of student participation in state and di- 
vision conferences. These are being studied and some 
of the more promising types of activities will be tried 
and reported on in the coming months. The foundation 
to the entire project, however, is the state program. It 
is here that the individual student is reached, and the 
state unit is usually small enough so that every music 
education student has a fair chance of sharing in at 
least some aspect of Conference activity during the 
period of his formal education. 


It is not possible to elaborate on the tremendous 
challenge which this project offers to faculties of music 
education departments in our conservatories, colleges, 
and universities. There is need for boldness and con- 


servative treatment at the same time. Many of the 
proposed activities are fully on a par with classroom 
demonstrations and student teaching, and philosophies 
of instruction could well be broadened to include as- 
pects of the student membership program. This project 
should be discussed and followed closely by curriculum 
committees on higher learning, and student membership 
committees will be most appreciative of aid and advice 
from curriculum and other committees. While bold and 
progressive thinking is certainly in order, we must also 
proceed carefully, for some of these activities, particu- 
larly Conference attendance, can, unless well planned in 
advance, adversely affect the routine of an institution. 

Let us close with this word of admonition. We who 
now enjoy membership privileges should indulge in 
some self-analysis. Is our own membership in the or- 
ganization all that it should be? We must remember 
that these students are likely to be highly impressionable. 
We as members of the music education profession are 
going to be closely observed, and what these students 
see and hear of us will count a great deal with them. 
We will do well, therefore, to see that we are living up 
to the high standards of good membership which they 
are quite likely to expect of us. Our entire music edu- 
cation fraternity must see to it that our house is in order, 
ready to welcome these new members. 





ECCE VIDIMUS 


Constance Carrier 


The auditorium is full of parents, 

restless and buzzing: all the lights are on, 

the classrooms closed and forgotten. The clock says 
eight. 

And now the boys and girls emerge from the wing, 

shining, diffident, fearful, stumbling a little. 

They edge through the rows of benches that rise in a 
curve, 

and they find their places and seat themselves, and rustle, 

and blink at the footlights, aware of parents beyond. 

They are not even individuals yet— 

only the promise, incipient, going-to-be: 

the girls in their long bright dresses, the boys in new 
suits, 

their faces flushed and defenseless, every one 

certain that he is the center, that all the eyes 

beyond the kindly dazzle are staring at him. 

And some of them preen themselves, and some of them 
shrink, 

and all of them are tense and taut and trembling, 

and they nudge each other, or wait in palpitant silence, 

or arrange a fold of the dress, or touch the tie. 


Till the director is suddenly before them, 
and the lights darken, and the rustling stops. 


Swiftly and in a single motion they rise: 

the chord is given: they start the Palestrina. 

And with that instant they are drained of themselves, 
resolved into music, simplified, absorbed. 

They are possessed by it, and yet become 

(for their nervousness has vanished) self-possessed. 
The separate voice is separate no longer, 

it makes a part of the whole of the harmony, 
swelling, diminishing, to the final chord. 


The lights go on again for the intermission: 

they settle back, by the grace of the music given 

a new composure, there on their island platform, 

with a moat of music between them and the chatter, 
the crackle of programs, the hum of conversation— 

a moat of music remembered, music running 

clear as a stream. . . . They will sing again, the children, 
for another hour, and then will come the moment 
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when the last song ends, the disenchanting let-down 
when, dazed and blinded, they stumble back into them- 


selves 
and the lighted hall and the proud embarrassing parents. 


But the music remembered will carry them through and 
over 

the flat familiar world. The music remembered 

will take them a long way forward to being grown-up— 

their first awareness, a mark of their growth more certain 

than the mark on the wall. They have gone outside of 
themselves. 


And some of them will toss all night in excitement, 

having breathed of a new air, now, for the first time, 
here: 

and most will find it too subtle, too rarefied— 

and one, perhaps, will find in this air the substance 

his lungs and his life have starved for. There could be 
one. 


It was Shelley, I think, who said that poetry 

(or any art, I suppose) is the opposite 

of egotism. And it is true reversed, 

true either way for adult or adolescent— 

the ancient paradox, the one commandment: 

he who loses himself will find himself. 

And some of us are angered, resentful of it, 

try to be first, or loudest, to keep the ego 

intact, untaken: some of us are afraid, 

and glad when the spell is broken, the circle split, 
and the poverty need no longer be exposed. 

And others, possessed at moments by the magic, 
feel a secret relief in the common burden, 

the round of meals and getting up in the morning 
and money and work and going to bed at night. 
These things are real, they say, and the rest illusion. 


They may be right, but I do not think they are. 
I have heard the children singing, and as I saw them, 
heard in my heart as they sang it: Behold, we have seen. 





Reprinted from the October 1946 issue of Atlantic Monthly by 
permission of the author and the publisher. 
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Making Bricks Without 


Straw 


MARY HOFFMAN 


school music teachers of my county. We have no 

county organization, but had called the meeting to 
present matters of common interest. All the way home 
I thought of our teachers and of the hundreds of music 
teachers just like them serving in the rural communities 
or the small villages—the forgotten men and women 
of the profession, I sometimes think. 

As we spoke of the spring meeting of our professional 
organization* in Indianapolis, one of the women said 
wistfully, “I’d like to go, but it is almost impossible to 
get a substitute who can teach my assortment of sub- 
jects, and I could not afford to pay her anyway.” We 
discussed a visit of the state music supervisor and I 
asked how many wanted her to visit them. A young 
teacher looked worried as she said, “We are doing 
nothing unusual that she would be interested in observ- 
ing.” A man said, “Neither are we. We are doing 
our best under the circumstances, but it is nothing we 
want to show off.” I understood their feeling. They 
did not know what a kindly, sympathetic supervisor we 
have, and they hesitated to be judged by the results they 
were accomplishing, handicapped as they were. 

I wonder if we rural teachers do not have an in- 
feriority complex. We do not hold the important state 
and national offices, we are not asked to sit at the speak- 
ers’ table at conventions or to lead the discussion groups. 
We are lucky to get there at all. In the presence of 
these successful teachers, the ones who hold the impor- 
tant positions in the big cities, we feel inadequate. 

Isn't it time we got away from that inferior feeling? 
After all, we are doing a very real job, and some of 


HAVE just returned from a meeting of the public 


*Biennial convention of MENC North Central Division, Indianapolis, 
April 9-12, 1947. 





THE Editorial Board doffs its collective hat to Mary 
Hoffman, who neither minces words or pulls punches 
in this highly stimulating article. 

“In our desire to constantly improve our methods 
and raise our standards,” wrote Miss Hoffman when 
she submitted the article to the Journal, “we sometimes 
forget those who are trying to get equally good results 
without much equipment with which to do it. It is 
no wonder they get the feeling of inadequacy and 
futility I sensed among our rural teachers in our meet- 
ing the other evening. . . I have tried to say in this 
article what I wanted to say then to those teachers, 
and what I feel needs to be said to the many others 
just like them.” 

More power to you, Mary Hoffman—and to all our 
music missionaries in the small towns and rural areas 
who are making music a part of the lives of the chil- 
dren and adults in their communities. 
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A Message to Music Teachers 
in the Rural Schools — and in 
the Big Towns Too 


us who have stayed in rural work have done so because 
we feel that we can do a far bigger job in the small 
school than in the large. We come to know our pupils 
as individuals and they come to know us as friends, 
We can play a tremendous part, if we will, in helping 
them become useful citizens of their communities. If 
that is not an important job, what is? 

Yes, I know what you are thinking. You are remem- 
bering that beautiful chorus you heard last winter. 
There were fifty high school girls and they sang beau- 
tifully, and though you were thrilled, you went home 
discouraged because, try as you will, you cannot make 
your chorus sing like that. But just a minute. There 
were 500 girls in that high school. Can the other 450 
sing like that? You have 45 in your girls’ chorus, and 
there are 50 girls in your high school. Are you being 
fair to your group or to yourself when you compare the 
singing of the two choruses? Instead of being ashamed 
of your group, you should be rejoicing that nine-tenths 
of the girls in your high school want to be in the chorus. 

Or are you thinking about that last program you gave 
when the mixed chorus went off pitch? Well, I heard 
a city high school chorus go off pitch not too many 
months ago when singing before an audience that num- 
bered thousands. Only a few hundred heard yours. 
And I think I have heard opera singers on the radio 
who fell a bit short of their high notes. Must you al- 
ways attain a perfection that not even the professionals 
do? 

As for orchestras! There was that splendid organiza- 
tion from a neighboring town that you heard two weeks 
ago. You came back to your little group wondering 
why you ever had the temerity to tell the school board 
you could direct an orchestra. But before you hand in 
your resignation, let’s compare the groups. 

The man who directs that fine orchestra has several 
instrumental teachers working under him. The children 
are started down in the grades with class lessons. They 
reach high school with several years of ensemble and 
orchestra training behind them. The poor have been 
weeded out; only the best are retained. Many of them 
are taking private lessons. They rehearse daily. May- 
be even you could take an organization like that and 
produce something that sounds like music! 

And what about your orchestra? Well, when you 
came last year, there had been no instruction for a year, 
and the high school players had been merely held to- 
gether by someone who waved a baton. You fell heir 
to two dozen players, five of them trumpets. Half of 
them were freshmen who had instruments but barely 
knew how to play them. Your two violinists never had 
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a lesson. None of the others had ever studied with a 
professional. Those first simple numbers you attempted 
sounded terrible. Remember how relieved you were 
when the blizzards that blocked the roads in December 
also postponed the senior play and gave you two more 
months in which to prepare your orchestra for its first 
appearance? Are you forgetting that you visit your 
srade schools once a week, with no time for instrumental 
instruction, and whatever they get in the instrumental 
line must begin in high school? . And then you, a vocal 
major, get discouraged because you cannot produce 
in two rehearsals a week the results your neighbor does. 
Who do you think you are? Superman? 

I suppose few organizations inflict more torture upon 
a long-suffering public than do the bands and orchestras 
in some of our small high schools. It is true that there 
are some that would make any musician forced to listen 
want to shoot the director without waiting for sunrise. 
Some time ago the band director in one of our major 
colleges was making a plea for better instrumental teach- 
ing in our high schools. He thought some of the musi- 
cians we were sending into college bands played abomi- 
nably. He was right. No one knows better than we 
vocal teachers who are doing instrumental work how 
much the instrumental work needs improving. When 
you are making bricks without straw, the quality may 
not be so good, but isn’t the fact that you are making 
bricks at all of greatest importance? The surprising 
thing is not that these youngsters do not meet profes- 
sional requirements, but that they can play at all. How 
many high school orchestras and bands in our smaller 
communities would exist if only those persons well qual- 
ified to teach instruments were permitted to teach them? 

At a dinner meeting at one of our national conven- 
tions, one of the women at my table had come from a 
small town. As soon as she knew I came from her 
section she began explaining why she was teaching 
there. I wanted to beg her not to apologize. We have 
nothing to apologize for. All the good teachers are not 
in the cities and all the poor ones in the small schools. 
And if we are teaching in the small communities, . let 
us make the most of our opportunities. 

We have problems, of course. And chief among them 
seems to be lack of—well, of about everything. Not 
enough space or equipment or time. One teacher in my 
county practices his five horns, including two basses, 
in the music room—a cubbyhole under the stairs, with 
a bad echo. Another of our teachers must take her 
mixed chorus in installments. One period she may have 
three tenors and an alto and the next three sopranos, 
two altos and a bass. Yet she gave an operetta. I think 
she deserved a Distinguished Service medal. 

In my school, the music and athletic departments share 
a small dressing room off the stage. You should smell 
it on Monday mornings during basketball season! But 
it does furnish a place to work with individuals or small 
groups. Last year, I did all that work on the stage, with 
gym classes yelling on the other side of a most inade- 
quate curtain. 

During basketball season the bleachers are set up in 
my classroom, the stage. We climb around and over 
them until the girls say if I do not make musicians of 
them I may at least develop a class of acrobats. We 
move enough planks to get the piano at the front of the 
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The music and athletic departments share the same quarters. The or- 
chestra parks for rehearsals wherever there is room to set up stands. . 


stage; the orchestra parks wherever there is room to 
set up stands, and singing classes sit on the bleachers. 
But what matters are the results. I know a music 
teacher with a pleasant music room who has to go out 
and drag the students in to orchestra rehearsal. We 
have a grand good time on the bleachers. And the com- 
ments of our audiences would indicate that we are learn- 
ing something at the same time. 

Again I say, don’t apologize for your job because 
it does not seem a very big one. Don’t feel inferior 
because others have show groups that look—and sound 
—better than yours. If you are making music a vital 
part of the lives of boys and girls you are doing one of 
the most important jobs any one can do anywhere, and 
you should be proud of it. Don’t be ashamed because 
the conditions under which you work prevent your do- 
ing many of the things you know should be done. 

Those of us who had ancestors on the Mayflower 
get a little snooty about it at times, but I suspect that 
in some of the bleak days way back there they got dis- 
couraged at the seeming impossibilities of making good 
bricks without straw. Grandmother might have been a 
charming hostess in a lovely Colonial home, but she 
chose instead to ride beside grandfather on the high seat 
of a prairie schooner. And today you are proud of her 
because she had the courage to endure hardship to help 
build a home in a new land. The world may never be 
proud of us who are struggling in crowded, poorly 
equipped schools, overworked and underpaid, to do a 
commendable piece of work; but these jobs are our 
Mayflowers, our prairie schooners. What matters is 
that we give our best. 


. -and the boys and girls in sing- 
ing classes have a grand good 
time on the bleachers which 
are set up on the stage 
during the basketball 
season 























BACH'S HARMONIC 
PROGRESSIONS 


(One Thousand Examples) 
By KENT GANNETT 


Mr. Gannett’s book is for the serious stu- 
dent. By means of one-measure examples 
from Bach's 371 Chorales, it reasserts the 
Master's unfailing skill and amazing re- 
sourcefulness. With but two exceptions, 
the fifty-one scale steps illustrated are 
given with twenty harmonizations each, 
with designations as to where in the 
original scores they can be found. For the 
sake of clarity, all illustrations are given 
in the tonalities of C Major and A Minor. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.00 





ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC THEORY 


By RALPH FISHER SMITH 


This book is outstanding for com- 
pleteness of detail, systematic ar- 
rangement, and simplicity of style. 
It is intended to cover a year’s work 
in public school, with three forty-to- 
fifty minute periods a week, and 
should be used in conjunction with 
musical demonstrations by members 
of the class. Among the subjects 
of the thirty-one chapters are: The 
Material in Music; The Staff; Leger 
Lines; Bars; The Scale in Music; 
Meter; Rhythm; Intervals; Transposi- 
tion; Cadences; Form: and Dynam- 
ics. Musical examples are given 
throughout. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 


STUDENT'S 
WORKBOOK 


For Use with ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
THEORY 


By RALPH FISHER SMITH 


A book for the pupil's own written 
work. It follows the parent book 
throughout, and provides ample 
space for examples to be written in 
by the student himself. 





Price, Paper Cover, 50 cents 











THE COMMONPLACES 
OF VOCAL ART 


By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


An informal, yet most practical discus- 
sion of the many difficulties of correct tone 
production. An inspiration and source of 
constant interest to the voice teacher, this 
book also is equally inspiring and helpful 
to the singer struggling along by himself. 
Between its covers, and in clear, non- 
technical language, the plain and simple 
truths of vocal art are set forth by an ex- 
pert whose experience made him an out- 
standing authority on the subject. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.25 
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COUNTERPOINT 
SIMPLIFIED 
By FRANCIS L. YORK 


This book, intended for the average stu- 
dent who has acquired a good founda- 
tional knowledge of harmony, and who 
now is ready for the first contrapuntal 
training, presents the principles of strict 
counterpoint in a concise form. The six- 
teen chapters cover the different species 
of counterpoint and introduce them in 
varied examples of part writing. Two of 
the chapters are on free counterpoint. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 





ESSENTIALS 
IN CONDUCTING 


By KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc. 


An informative work on the art of con- 
ducting, founded on the author's experi- 
ence and observation over a number of 
years. Designed as an aid to the aspiring 
young musician who looks to the more 
specialized field of conducting, it consti- 
tutes ideal introductory material. Its chap- 
ter headings include: Personal Traits Nec- 
essary in Conducting: The Technique of 
the Baton: Interpretation in Conducting: 
The Orchestral Conductor; and The Art of 
Program Making. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.75 





FROM SONG 
TO SYMPHONY 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


This stimulating work is designed to 
assist the student to fuller appreciation 
of music, to recognize musical master- 
pieces as such, and to understand their 
significance. The chapter headings are: 
The Folksong: The Art Song: Opera and 
Oratorio; Piano Music (The e 





THE GIST OF 
SIGHT-SINGING 


By LEO RICH LEWIS 


In a pocket-size edition, here is Ms ir 
sourceful theoretical work, replete 
vital information for the singer on & 
matters anent proficient  sight-regh 
Among the subjects considered are: 
and Stepwise Progressions; Key 
tures; Elements of Key, Scale, Ri 
Real, Tonal, and Modal Chromatics 
Minor Mode; The Circle of Fifths; 
etc. Also there are a number of ; 
of Elementary Facts of Music. 


Price, Paper Cover, 60 cents 



























For Piano Solo 
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Scholarly, playable adaptatig 
orchestral masterworks, thorough Prelt 
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Smaller Forms); Piano Mu- 
sic (The Sonata and Con- 
certo); Chamber Music; 
Orchestral Music (The 
Classic Period): and Or- 
chestral Music (The Mod- 
ern Period). The book is 
fully illustrated. 

Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 
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UMENTAL MUSIC IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ODORE F. NORMANN 


indespensable volume develops 
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tal basis. 
pl biect from a fundamen asi: 
7 oa _ in understandable terms, it 1s 
ht- ed to high musical accomplish- 


among the students of our public 


Dicoma’s book discusses methods 
Naticg Bstruction, organization, instrumenta- 
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Price, Cloth Bound, $3.00 
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MANUAL OF 
HARMONIC TECHNIC. 


Based on the Practice of J. S. Bach 
By DONALD TWEEDY, A.M. 


This novel method of gaining harmonic 
technic through analysis and practical 
application is based on the most musical 
foundation possible, the practice of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Without rules or ab- 
stract discussion of theory, it offers seri- 
ous training in harmonic pursuits by 
means of analytical observation. Through 
keen aural perception, it establishes a 
fine appreciation of the highest standards 
in music. There is much keyboard work, 
and much of the work is to be sung. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $3.00 





NEW HARMONIC 
DEVICES 


A Treatise on Modern Harmonic Problems 
By HORACE ALDEN MILLER 


A scholarly consideration of a multi- 
phase subject. It is one of the most 
erudite of works on modern trends, yet, 
in clarifying for the reader the mysteries 
of modern musical expression, the author 
has held nobly to his plan for smoothly 
flowing comment and clear terminology. 
Throughout the twenty-one chapters are 
illustrative excerpts from the works of 
Debussy, Lord Berners, Ravel, Schonberg, 
Bartok, Hindemith, Milhaud, Satie, and 
others. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 





SOUND AND ITS 
RELATION TO MUSIC 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


A compact work on the nature and 
transmission of sound. Among the mat- 
ters covered are the musical materials 
derived from sound, and the application 
of these materials in the construction of 

instruments. The author's 





discussions are set forth 
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in clear terms, and there 
are numerous’ drawings 
and diagrams to illustrate 
the text. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 








THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF 
STRICT COUNTERPOINT 


By VICTOR VAUGHN LYTLE 


The author of this very fine work ex- 
plains that, in writing it, he had in mind 
“not only the pupil, but the teacher as 
well, especially the young teacher.” The 
thirty-one chapters cover the varied spe- 
cies of contrapuntal writing, and there is 
ample illustration throughout by means 
of musical examples. Forty-eight sug- 
gested canti-firmi in the major and minor 
modes also are included. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.75 





THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 


By KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc. 


Prepared with a view to the de- 
velopment of more discriminating 
musical audiences, here is an ex- 
ceedingly important work. The sub- 
jects include: The Notation of Mu- 
sic: The Function of Rhythm in 
Music: The Melodic Element; The 
Harmonic Basis of Music; The Poly- 
phonic Element; Form and Design: 
Acoustics, and others. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 


CLASSROOM 
WORKBOOK 


For Use with Gehrkens’ The Funda- 
mentals of Music 


Prepared by MORRIS F. GOLDMAN 


Following closely the chapters of 
The Fundamentals of Music, this 
book enables the student to pursue 
intelligently all the work prescribed, 
and gives him a permanent record 
of his achievements. 


Price, Paper Cover, 60 Cents 














TOY-SYMPHONY 
AND RHYTHM 
ORCHESTRAS 


and How They May Be Developed 
(Revised and Amplified Edition) 
By IRENE ST. QUENTIN 


This authoritative little work is of in- 
estimable value in organizing and con- 
ducting toy symphony and rhythm or- 
chestras. It is the direct outcome of the 
author's invaluable experience in the field, 
and is replete with helpful suggestions. 
Following the enlightening Foreword, 
there are chapters covering such matters 
as Organization; Toy-Symphony Music; 
Toy Instruments; Rehearsals; Conducting: 
Uniforms; Benefit; Rhythm Orchestras; and 
The Household or Kitchen Orchestra. 
Musical examples are included. 


Price, Paper Cover, 50 Cents 
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Strings 


PAUL ROLLAND 


seem to reflect an optimistic tone. There is a 
sincere effort shown by music educators to further 
the cause of orchestras. 

Experiences of the past should serve as a warning. 
Future programs should avoid practices that contributed 
to the decline of strings in the past. \The string student 
should not be subjected to years of dry drudgery in the 
hope that thus he will enjoy his playing sometime later. 
Instead, satisfying musical experiences should be sought 
from the start. To enjoy the string program presently 
is the key of success from the student’s point of view. 
When paving the way for the rebirth of the strings we 
must not be too individualistic in our efforts or else the 
cause of strings may fail again. With this emphasis in 
mind, good class teaching steps into the limelight in the 
lower grade with these chief objectives: Good into- 
nation, tonal beauty, standard technic and ability to read 
music well, 


R ECENT ARTICLES dealing with the problems of strings 


Intonation 

The importance of good intonation cannot be over- 
emphasized. Essentials of playing in tune are good ear, 
correct left-hand position, well-tuned instrument and a 
constantly alert attitude on the part of both student and 
teacher to guard against false tones. Time should be set 
aside regularly in class, orchestra and private practice 
for the improvement of intonation. When working on 
this project, a concentrated listening attitude should be 
developed in the player. It is a well-known fact that 
while accidental slips are possible even with the best 
players, most of the faults of intonation are typical and 
habit forming. While it is needless to worry about oc- 
casional slips, the tendencies that cause habit-forming 
faults should be controlled with utmost care. Such tend- 
encies are, to mention only a few, the flat third and 
seventh degree in a major key, and the sharp first and 
fourth degree; chromatic shifts with the same finger and 
descending shifts that are too short; half-step distances, 
especially on two strings, that are commonly played too 
wide ; whole-step distances, especially between the second 
and third, or third and fourth fingers — usually too nar- 
row. With a beginners’ class, intonation difficulties are 
so typical that an experienced teacher anticipates a 
possible false tone, and centers the pupil’s attention on 
the correct interval before the mistake is made. 

Scales, sequences and broken chords are the best 
means for improving intonation. But these should not 
be applied as a drudgery, and should go straight to the 
point. It is best to practice the corresponding scale in 
the key of a composition studied. Without the use of 
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The Teaching of 






Principles and Problems, 
Teaching Approaches and 
Class Techniques 


music, thus permitting utmost concentration on the in- 
strument, sustain every note for one second, and while 
playing slowly, recite (a) the number or syllable, (b) 
the letter for each note. Later, in the same manner, call 
for high third and seventh and low tonic and fourth 
degrees. Also practice selections from the material 
studied with every note sustained, correcting faulty 
intonations immediately. 


Tone Quality 

The instrument as well as the equipment and tech- 
nique of both hands have a bearing on tone quality. As 
a rule, a well equipped and inexpensive instrument gives 
better service than a neglected finer instrument. Bridge 
and nut (saddle) should be properly fitted’ They 
are frequently too high on the higher string side, espe- 
cially if metal base strings are used. The bow hair should 
be clean and fresh. On the average, the bow should be 
rehaired after about 400 hours of playing, whether the 
hairs fall out or not. This is based on the assumption 
that a professional player rehairs a bow about three 
times a year. Metal strings and strong playing will con- 
siderably cut down this time. Strings should be cleaned 
with alcohol at regular intervals (don’t spill it on the 
varnish, though). Wrap the instrument thoroughly with 
soft cloth (flannel) to keep it clean and to cut down 
temperature changes. A well-kept instrument will give 
a clear tone, free from fuzziness. Too much rosin gives 
a fuzzy tone while too little of it does not catch the 
string. The bow should be drawn at a right angle with 
the string; it should not be pressed too hard (scratching 
or dull tone) nor too little (overtones, whistling, color- 
less, thin tone). The contact point of string and bow 
must be well selected: On the center between bridge 
and fingerboard for mezzoforte and normal bow speed; 
near the bridge for slow sustained strokes and in forte; 
toward the fingerboard with greater bow speed, and in 
piano. The bow length should be sensibly divided and 
correlated with the note values. A relaxed free-bowing 
style may be achieved by a natural, flexible but firm bow 
grip. The bow should not be lifted away from the 
strings completely, but should be laid upon them. The 
arm should be relaxed as if hanging from the shoulder on 
one side and resting on the bow on the other. Thus a 
naturally round and full tone may be achieved without 
much effort, which should be modified at will if finer 
effects are desired. 

On the left-hand side, the method of finger application 
~ IFor a more detailed exposition of this subject, the writer’s Report for the 


Instrumental Classes of the Modern American School may be obtained from 
the School of Music, University of Illinois. 
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New RCAVICTOR Record Library 


A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school’curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 
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of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 


for Elementary Schools. 
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and vibrato are important factors to consider. The 
finger impact should be decisive, firm and equal on all 
fingers. The release of a finger should be instantaneous 
and springy. The quality of ascending and descending 
tone successions should be alike. The fingers need great 
strength for these performances. However, an indis- 
criminate pounding of the strings should be avoided. 
Weak hands and fingers naturally require more effort 
than strong ones. The finger pressure should not be 
released after the impact but should be sustained for 
the duration of the tone. It should be placed at a good 
angle so that the fingertip covers the string from both 
sides. Frequently the string is not pressed down suf- 
ficiently or is pressed with wasted effort on one side 
only. 

The following facts? about vibrato may be helpful to 
the teacher. The extent of the vibrato is the most vari- 
able element in a good vibrato. A wider vibrato is 
needed in forte than in piano. A vibrato that is pleas- 
ing in piano may be unnoticed in forte. For wider vi- 
brato, the use of larger movements are needed, involv- 
ing the wrist and even the arm. This is a highly co- 
ordinated procedure, and in the first attempts it may as 
well be left out. In the early stages of vibrato, the finger 
and hand movements should be emphasized. To appre- 
ciate a small and narrow vibrato it is advisable to play 
with a soft tone at first. 

Regularity is the secret of a beautiful vibrato. Irreg- 
ular vibrato is caused by stiffness, fatigue and lack of 
coordination between finger, wrist and arm movements. 
As a rule, stiffening and tiredness accompany the first 
vibrato attempts. Therefore, it is advisable to start prac- 
ticing vibrato on short notes, interrupted with relaxed 
rests. 


Various Teaching Approaches 


Many of the older methods reflected the influence of 
“Solfeggio” and started in the key of C. They offered 
a musically sound but technically illogical foundation. 





2Ibid. 
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Radio String Class, Conducted by Mr. Rolland 
Station WILL, University of Illinois 


Newer methods, with few exceptions, start with the 
sharped keys. This procedure is sound from a technical 
point of view, permitting the use of unified finger pat- 
terns on all strings. While most of the older methods 
are not attractive enough for the beginner students, 
many of the newer methods based on a melodic ap- 
proach—and rightly so—are inadequate from the 
standpoint of tonality treatment and technical ma- 
terial. It has been the writer’s experience that a 
great number of recently trained violin students 
have an insufficient sense of tonality, i.¢., a sense to 
play the right notes in a certain key. Many students 
being trained more on “patterns” than keys, play a-C- 
sharp in the key of G without being disturbed. A stu- 
dent should have the ability to feel that F-sharp does 
not fit in C major and that B should be flatted in the 
key of F. To develop this sense, he should play scales, 
sequences and broken chords im connection with pieces, 
either in solo or ensemble. A short cut to make a stu- 
dent key conscious is to have him play the corresponding 
scale immediately preceding a piece. Hence, those 
methods are commendable which combine scales and to- 
nality sequences with the more pleasing musical material. 
When using a method starting in the sharped keys, the 
teacher has the responsibility to explain the matter of 
accidentals and key signature, i.e., why certain notes 
have to be sharped (or flatted) in certain keys. Since 
knowledge of the fundamental key (C major) is essen- 
tial to understand the other keys, it has to be explained 
before the other keys are dealt with. If this problem 
is neglected, the otherwise attractive use of sharped keys 
at the beginning leaves a serious gap in the student’s 
experience. 


Beginners play better if their eyes are kept on their 
instrument. Hence it is wise to teach by rote at the very 
beginning. This idea, to avoid note-reading in the first 
playing attempts, is gaining popularity. Just as the 
child learns to speak before he learns to read, the begin- 
ner string player might as well learn to produce tone be- 
fore he tries to read and play at the same time. A great 
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deal of the essential material, such as open-string bow- 
ings with a variety of rhythms, five-tone patterns, scales 
and simple sequences, may be explained or demonstrated 
to the beginner, who will readily grasp it without looking 
Even the simplest open-string study in any 
To play it 
from music, the student must hold the instrument, the 


at music. 
method is a complex task for the beginner. 


bow, perform bowing movements, follow the notes and 
keep time. 

It is a good principle to concentrate on but one prob- 
lem at a time. Thus it will be beneficial to teach the 
following factors separately at first: The functions of 
the left hand, that of the bow, and note reading. Pre- 
liminary studies might consist of holding the instrument 
correctly while playing rhythmic open-string pizzicati, 
open-string bowings, pizzicati of various finger patterns 
and scales, rhythmic tapping and note naming. After 
the single elements are mastered a combination of these 
should follow, and only as a final stage, playing from 
music, using both fingers and the bow. 

In preparatory rote studies it is best to introduce all 
four fingers at once. This establishes the correct left- 
hand position. The only difficulty that may arise at this 
point is the use of too large an instrument; this should 
be avoided if at all possible. The “finger-after-finger” 





method often throws the hand into a bad position, es. 
pecially if a long time is spent on drilling the first and 
second fingers. This approach is justified when learning 
to read from notes ; otherwise the student gets confused 
if too many written notes are thrown at him at once. Ip 
a rote approach there is no need for this precaution, and 
all four fingers may be introduced simultaneously. A fter 
a feeling for correct hand position has been established 
reading of material—organized in the traditional manner 
—is suggested. 

It was suggested at the Cleveland meeting* that all 
essential bowings and all positions should be introduced 
within the first three lessons. While the value placed 
on this procedure seems greatly exaggerated to the writ- 
er, there is no reason why position playing by rote could 
not be introduced much earlier than has been generally 
done. If it were not for reading difficulties, the posi- 
tions could be introduced very shortly after or even con- 
currently with the first position. As a matter of fact, 
the third and fourth positions offer many attractions for 
the beginner. The left-hand position is very easy and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 





’Meeting of the Committee on Instrumental Music Classes at the biennial 
convention of the MENC, April 1946. 


The Audio-Visual Aids of Tomorrow 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 


It seems reasonable to predict, therefore, that micro- 
films of rare manuscripts or original compositions will 
become increasingly popular for music education, largely 
because they offer almost unlimited opportunities to 
obtain and use materials which cannot be made gen- 
erally available in any other form. 

The sound .motion picture has been acclaimed the 
panacea for all shortcomings in bringing the perform- 
ance of outstanding artists and musical groups to stu- 
dents of music. It is said to be second only to television 
in providing an opportunity to study and be guided by the 
performance of the best. The second statement is true; 
it is possible to produce sound motion pictures which 
will bring to every classroom the finest artists and 
musical organzations in the world. There is one major 
limitation, however, which has retarded the extensive 
production of such films—cost of production as com- 
pared with possible returns from film sales or rentals. 
Top musicians can be used in a feature motion picture, 
such as “100 Men and a Girl,” which is shown in the- 
atres, hopefully, to recover the production cost and a 
small profit. Films of similar length, presenting the 
leading orchestras and operas, would not cost quite as 
much, but no stretch of the imagination would permit 
a producer to believe that he might secure enough orders 
for prints or rentals from schools to cover production 
costs, not to mention profit. In other words, it is not 
practical to produce such films, unless they are designed 
primarily for use in theatres. 

There are several theatrical “shorts” and teaching 
films of one or two reels which present individual com- 
positions, portions of symphonies or operas, or the per- 
formance of one section of an orchestra. These are 
interesting subjects and are well produced. In general, 
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however, the limitations of recording and reproduction 
with 16mm motion-picture film do not provide results 
which are satisfying to the trained musician. The tech- 
niques of instrumental performance might be presented 
effectively on motion-picture films, but, again, develop- 
ments in this direction will depend largely upon demands 
and acceptance among music educators. No producer 
can long continue to invest in such subjects unless there 
is a promise of returns which will recover production 
costs at least. To date, very few attempts to produce 
this type of material have been successful. 

It is predicted, therefore, that clearly defined require- 
ments of music educators, determined by the member- 
ship of the Music Educators National Conference and 
its affiliated organizations, will be required before we 
can expect any major contributions to music education 
in the form of sound motion pictures. If such require- 
ments are defined—and supported by substantial pur- 
chases of prints of the completed films—there are vari- 
ous motion-picture producers who will be ready to 
tackle the problems of production and distribution. 

In conclusion, there are very few new and startling 
developments or changes to be expected in the mechan- 
ical devices and related materials for use in music edu- 
cation—unless the music educators, individually and 
through their various organizations, encourage such de- 
velopments through the much greater use of the equip- 
ment and materials currently available. Furthermore, 
there is a definite need for community of thought and 
readiness for action, among those who would like cer- 
tain materials and equipment, for the guidance of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. It is only through such 
cooperative effort that major and permanent advances 
can be achieved. 
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@ “MUSIC, THE EMOTIONAL OUTLET FOR YOUTH” 
Written expressly for PARENTS and EDUCATORS, as 
a dramatic presentation of how they can use instru- 
mental music training to mold the character of youth. 
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band leaders and school 
Pr enid will be very much 


interested.” 


@ Your students, their parents and others in 
your community who are interested in school 
activities are reading and enjoying these two 
books. Thousands already have been mailed 


on request to students, parents, and to music 
educators and teachers! As a result, a new 
urge to ‘make music’’ is sweeping the country 


today, and many prospective ‘school musi- 
cians’’ in your area have their hearts set on 
joining the band and orchestra! 


These Valuable Books FREE to Music Educators 


Mail the coupon, or send a post-card request, 
and we'll rush your free, complimentary copies 
at once, postpaid and without obligation. We 
believe you'll agree, after reading them, that 
these two books are “‘. . . of definite educa- 
tional and constructive value to youth,’’ and 
consequently deserving of wide distribution 
among all school authorities. 
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of Music 


CLIFFORD W. BROWN 


the Music Educators National Conference is that 

which includes the promotion of the movement 
to establish the position of state supervisor of music 
in every state not now having one. This might lead one 
to think that the attention of music educators is to be 
focused on the completion of a project which might be 
lagging when, in reality, it is the beginning of such a 
movement. Information in the files of the MENC office 
in May 1946 revealed that there are but eleven states 
which have a designated director, supervisor, chief — or 
what have you — in the field of music. This means that 
thirty-seven states, or more than three-fourths of the 
total, assume no responsibility for state-wide organiza- 
tion or leadership in the field of music education. Full 
reason, then, for the MENC to diagnose the situation, 
prescribe the remedy, and to concentrate every effort 
toward obtaining it! 

Many states have already shown a receptive attitude. 
They are requesting information but there seems to be 
little available. Some of the questions they are asking 
are of a most practical nature, such as: What is 
meant by state supervision? How does it get started? 
What conditions make it proficient? What are the 
ultimate advantages? How much does it cost? Being 
unable to furnish any “black and white” data of recog- 
nized value in response to these questions, it would seem 
logical to try to get some first-hand information from 
those eleven states which are already “on their way.” 
It was to serve this purpose, obviously within very lim- 
ited proportions, that the following questionnaire was 
sent to each state supervisor of music. Realizing the in- 
numerable demands upon their time, but underestimating 
their almost sacrificial interest in the problem, the ques- 


\ N IMPORTANT PLANK in the long-range program of 





ONE of the special projects set up under the MENC 
State-Division-National committee organization plan is 
“to cooperate in the development of state-wide music 
education programs which take into account music in 
all of the schools of the state, urban and rural... . 
State and county music supervision. . . . is an important 
factor in this movement.” General Chairman of the 
committee organization is Samuel T. Burns, Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. Division chair- 
men are: California-Western — Robert A. Choate, 
5426 Brann Street, Oakland 6, California; Eastern — 
M. Claude Rosenberry, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; North Central — 
Bjornar Bergethon, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Northwest — Alvah A. Beecher, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; Southern — Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Board 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia; Southwestern — Nell 
Parmley, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 
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The State Supervisor 






An Important Factor 
in the Development of a State-wide 
Music Education Program 


tionnaire was made as brief as possible. Assuming that 
the first step in setting up a state-wide plan of music 
organization would be to secure someone to direct it — 
the state supervisor — these questions concerned the 
problems to be met in creating that position. 


Following are the questions which the eleven state 


music supervisors were asked to answer: 

What are the duties and responsibilities of the position? 

Does the position carry authority or is it to serve in the 
capacity of advisor? 

How does the position make direct or indirect contact with 
every district in the state? 

Does the position touch all levels of public education in the 
state from the first grade through college, or is it concerned 
with but the elementary and secondary levels? 

What are the qualifications for the position, and how is the 
appointment or selection made? 

How much does the position cost the state in salaries and ex- 
penses? 


The following statements, digested and summarized 
from the answers given by the state supervisors, should 
furnish tangible and reliable information for those states 
who are taking the initial steps toward state supervision. 


The Responsibilities and Duties of the State Supervisor of 
Music, in most of the states having such an office, include: 


(1) The promotion, guidance, and supervision of all the music 
in all the schools from kindergarten through the graduate school. 

(2) Correlation of the teacher-training program with the needs 
of the schools. 

(3) Representing the State Department of Education in all 
matters pertaining to the field of music. 

(4) Visiting the schools so that conditions and circumstances 
would be observed and suggestions made for improvement. 

(5) Sponsoring conferences, clinics, and demonstrations for the 
purpose of training in-service teachers. 

(6) Dispensing information through correspondence, bulletins, 
and pamphlets. 

(7) Participation in professional meetings in and out of the 
state for the purpose of better understanding the problems of 
education in general and music in particular. 

(8) Assistance to schools and communities in solving prob- 
lems relative to music. 

(9) Maintaining constant vigilance over the whole educational 
program so that the needs of the schools would be thoroughly 
analyzed and the teacher-training program adapted to those 
needs. 


The Administrative Status of the State Supervisor of Music: 


The position should carry no legal authority. It should exist as 
an agency, commanding the respect of both educators and 
musicians, to recommend and suggest. (In one state, the position 
was both recommendatory and authoritative, while in another it 
was “partly recommendatory and partly authoritative.” 


Professional Scope: The position should not be confined to 
the elementary or the secondary level but should serve the whole 
— of education from the kindergarten through the graduate 
school. 


Qualifications Required for Employment as a State Supervisor 
of Music: 


(1) The minimum requirement is in most cases the Master’s 
degree. Some states have no written list of qualifications, while 
others accept a Bachelor’s degree with teaching experience. In 
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Auditorium Collections of Harms Choruses 


Cwo new volumes have been added to the series of 
universally popular, standard CAmerican songs in choral 
cettings, which are extremely valuable for program material. 


FOUR-PART TTBB FOUR-PART SATB 


DANCING IN THE DARK... ... Schwartz DANCING IN THE DARK... Schwartz 
HALLELUJAH a 8 DESERT SONG Wn cecnsennennnmadomberg 


I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN... "Coward 4 EMBRACEABLE YOU... 
“Arlen HALLELUJAH .......... 


1 LOVE A PARADE... ___..._._.... ‘ . 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL. _.uulanley Th. gee vow AGAR... 
MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS ..........Friml ar an hee vitae 
NIGHT AND DAY... ae ROSEMARIE wcereremnnenemennnnnmnee 
en ~~ Romberg SONG OF THE FLAME... Gershwin. Stothart 
STRIKE UP THE BAND... ume Gershwin WANTING YOU Romberg 
YOUR LAND AND MY ‘LAND... _-Remberg ZIGEUNER ...... ia Fount 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 




















Che three other collections are also full of attrac- 
tive, appealing and eminently singable selections. 


TWO-PART SA THREE-PART SSA 


APRIL, SHOWERS... eeeneeneone .. rete 
DESERT SONG ARAD 
HALLELUJAH JUST A MEMORY Henderson 
I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN wane — 
FE r 
|! LOVE A PARAD OLD FASHIONED GARDEN...........Porter 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL. ROSE-MARI F 
OLD FASHIONED GARDEN... kara a 
ROSE-MARIE SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE 
SERENADE... Reuben 
TEA FOR TWO TEA FOR TWO 
WHEN DAY IS DONE... TWO HEARTS 
WHO'LL BUY MY VIOLETS... WHO'LL BUY MY VIOLETS... 


Price 60c Price 75c 


THREE-PART SAB 
DESERT SONG o.ccccoossssnnnnsennemneeRomberg PLAY GYPSIES, DANCE GYPSIES 


HALLELUJAH Youmans 
1 LOVE A PARADE Arlen SERENADE . Romberg 
INDIAN LOVE CALL Friml SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE 


JUST A COTTAGE SMALL... — Romberg 


MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS TEA FOR TWO Youmans 
ONE ALONE YOUR LAND AND MY LAND.....Romberg 


Price 75c 


HARMS, INC. — RCA BLDG. — ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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a few instances a Doctor’s degree is required with extensive 
teaching experience and teacher-training work. 

(2) Teaching and supervisory experience in both elementary 
and secondary levels. 

(3) The supervisor must be both an educator and a musician. 

(4) Qualifications are sometimes set up through a merit board 
system or state civil service plan. 


Costs for Salary and Office Maintenance : 


(1) The average salary range (based on 1944-45 figures) is 
between $4,000 and $6,000. The lowest salary reported was 
$3,300, 

(2) The traveling expense allowance is between $500 and $750. 
In some states there is a specific maximum which cannot be 
exceeded while in other states the amount may be supplemented 
if circumstances justify it. 

(3) The expense of maintaining the state supervisor’s office 
is usually included in the general budget of the State Department 
of Education. In a number of states, secretarial services are 
on a sharing basis while in others part-time or full-time secre- 
tarial assistance is provided. 

Specific Services Provided by the State Music Supervisor: 

(1) Assistance by means of correspondence. 

(2) Furnishing information through bulletins and other printed 
materials. 

(3) Visitation, both by invitation and by schedule, so that 
personal contact with the schools will be made and maintained. 
In some small states it is possible to visit each school every year 
but in the larger ones this would necessitate a sizable staff. 

(4) Discussions with teachers and administrators at profes- 
sional meetings. 

(5) Establish and maintain contact with communities, teachers, 
and students through the use of radio and newspapers. 

(6) Assuming leadership in the organization of clinics, work- 
shops, large and small discussion groups, and festivals. 

(7) Maintain contact and interest in music in organizations 


such as the Federated Music Clubs, the Grange, Farm Bureau, 
4-H Clubs, etc. 


+ 


Almost every state supervisor graciously contributed 
information far beyond that requested. Each response 
contained some interesting viewpoint, some different 
angle, or some particular bit of caution which might 
prove invaluable to a beginning neighbor. For instance, 
one supervisor was astonished at the current interest 
being displayed in state supervision because “we have 
been so long accustomed in this state to assume that 
music is a normal part of the school life and that it 
should have its own representative in the state super- 
visory staff.” Nearly all supervisors mentioned in a 
particular way that the program should definitely in- 
clude all levels of instruction rather than just the second- 
ary level. Most of them felt fortunate that their posi- 





tions did not carry authority. Special emphasis was 
placed on “practical experience on all levels, including 
teacher-training work” as a qualification for the individ. 
ual filling the position. It was also very generally 
agreed that the supervisor must be both a musician and 
an educator — there must be no doubt about the pres- 
ence of either of these qualities. It is likewise obvious 
that the position will not be attractive to individuals of 
the desired caliber if the salary is inadequate. 

Luther A. Richman, President of the MENC (himself 
a successful state music supervisor of long experience), 
while addressing a state group of music educators stated, 
“State supervision is effective only when a professional 
situation exists. If it is instituted merely to create 
another job for someone, then no supervision is better. . . 
The position must be completely removed from politics, 
The qualifications must be high. The sole objective of 
those who appoint or elect this individual must be to find 
a capable person, whether he be obtained from within 
that state or from outside it.” This makes it evident, 
then, that the MENC is conscientiously interested in the 
quality of state supervision to which it will lend its sup- 
port. It is a well-known fact that many states, without 
supervision, have very effective music educators associa- 
tions which have “pioneered” the music education move- 
ment in the high schools. Their efforts can be better 
coordinated and will rise to even greater realms of ac- 
complishment with the cooperation and assistance of a 
recognized leader in the state department. 


To spread the gospel of music education throughout 
our land is one of the “reasons for being” of the 
MENC. Can we not envision what a force music edu- 
cation will become when all states are completely unified 
within themselves, and are an integral part of a nation- 
wide organization? The creation of state supervision 
and state-wide music education programs is but one link 
in the long chain of developing better educational oppor- 
tunities for our children. It is a vital one, however, and 
the responsibility for its success or failure must be 
shared by all of us. If we, as music educators, are 
sincerely interested in the welfare of people and in doing 
all we can to make their lives happier, more pleasant, 
and more useful through music, the MENC can signal 
“full steam head” in sponsoring more effective organiza- 
tion within the states. 


UNESCO 


CONTINUED FROM 


themselves, but chiefly because they may often create a 
valuable by-product in the development of international 
understanding. 

Many of these teachers are cultural leaders, too. They 
are not opposed in any sense to world conference and 
publications for musicians, artists, historians, linguists, 
and other scholars. They are in favor of universal 
literacy; they. are in favor of better health education; 
they want UNESCO to help in all these fields partly 
because such developments add to the satisfactions of 
human life, but chiefly because they may often make an 
indirect contribution to peace and security. 

But the teachers and a large number of other citizens, 
at least in my country, are not going to be satisfied with 
by-products. They did not go “all out” in support of an 
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international office of education in order to create an 
agency which is merely to extend knowledge, so that 
man may be a more skillful agent of his own destruc- 
tion; nor to create an agency which is concerned merely 
with improving the refinements of living, when those 
refinements may be smashed into unrecognizable nothing 
by the impact of another major war. They would be 
dissatisfied with so limited and traditional an attack upon 
educational problems at the international level. They 
would implore the General Conference of UNESCO to 
act, and to act promptly and firmly, to develop teaching 
for international understanding and good will; they 
want UNESCO to remain true to the purpose, the great 
and noble purpose, stated in its own Constitution. They 
will be content with nothing less. 
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IS New Choruses 








WELL WORTH SINGING 


BBB BKABKKRBAKARAMKYL 





for Mixed Voices 
¢ Mixed Voie 

SATB, unless otherwise specified 

Oct. No. Price 

Breydert *Estote fortes (Be strong and faithful) 22... 222...........s-ceseceeseeeeceeceseseeeeeeeee 9625 .16 
Breydert Sanctus (Holy, Holly, Poaly)  <nccccccnxceccncccceccsccccescssssessessescoee neincionmpniainsinntios 9627 .16 
Breydert *Vox in Rama (Lamentation for a day of mourning) ....................--+--+---+ 9623 45 
Buketoft INE II. ssdnsitasicessenceshssansiacsenninnelobnencenesed icensmmeiniieedamnetnamcanctel 9601 AS 
Chavez | ee 9610 16 
Chavez cL k,l lS 9611 15 
Chenoweth  _ | Eee Soe SENT! 9620 .25 
Des Prez (Beveridge) *Tu pauperum refugium (Thou refuge of the destitute) -....................... 9565 .16 
Fairclough I: 0 TID TIE cecicntscicensnectisenticstepirnentespinnineiciannencinnbsinsnninnaition 9579 18 
Foster (Mueller) Come where my love lies dreaming [SAB] ......................-.--c--scseeseeeeeseeeees 9659 16 
Matteson Fe TN crctieiteininnerienccnnseninneiannitinanaininniicininidunciiatiiacannmite 9631 .20 
Strickler I ID TID, cnrrcstenecctecneenctinsnenisetrenisctenemnsnceesiticencincenenintonenaienn 9633 a 

for Women’s Voices 

SSA, unless otherwise specified 
Bach (Buketoff) Rest well, beloved, sweetly sleeping [SSAA] ........................-...-cesescssseeeeee 9602 15 
Breydert *Estote fortes (Be strong and faithful) -..................-....-:cesceseesceceeeeeeeeees 9628 .16 
Breydert I SI NNN. IE icsuiesiniencinsieciontninicichinhenipeasonninganinen btlsiiemmenadoceneiaantial 9626 16 
Breydert *Vox in Rama (Lamentation for a day of mourning) ................-...-......--. 9624 15 
Gaines RIE: TIE, PIE einer cetescrnceniecteiceenteenicriemmnaneinutometnnns 9619 25 
Grieg (Aslanoff) I I I iiss itseicseececiatereiehiaehanntnstateacnigenderiancnis shaseaduseieinincahanecaetapiesses 9595 .16 
Herbert (Marlowe) em Tm, Te I insane cas vesescsnnsnicenvwentesntems 9614 15 
Herbert (Marlowe) Sepmetiarte, Cire "DUC TIE ananassae csccsicccsencscsessessvnnnen 9613 R 
Homer (Deis) RN EE I CI aiilnietitiistictetinectinstiinicrniainininpleinnitinniencinininamaplaaintinagis 9639 15 
Schubert (Downing) eet TE SD Or I etc ccernttterretntnctenennncacicmmnniatinsinnmasinta 9570 15 

for Men’s Voices 

TTBB, unless otherwise specified 
Berwald I ND: INR ach sinctisiciccncetinziaechanenocciasnBinnesaninsi Sas dibsacinphinaiseibacadiamionetekh 9606 5 
Enders *The Origin of Valentines -..................... Sires teeataeled ianaiea alain saad dctaoaaasaiaiecinade 9636 .16 
Enders | ere sence clases dss ail lasiae sae 9563 18 
Marlotte (Downing) Te, I Be ein cecencechla rceapctrninichnticciainecpnciepinianeaceaacauunaiiaia 9612 .20 
Schuman — CE Ce, I III Seiesiicicnpteaicncarvnnsionsiiniinnninneneniienintilecinmastainmaiaentaniiesin 9597 18 
Wilhelm (Bartholomew) Bright College Years [Umisonm]}  -2..2..22.2...22.....1--:--cce-sceeeeeeseeesceeeeteeeeeeeeenees 9638 12 

*a cappella 
New York 17 Brooklyn 17 Cleveland 14 Los Angeles 55 

3 East 43rd Street 275 Livingston Street 43 The Arcade 700 West 7th Street 
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BOOKS 


New Music Horizons, Book Six, by McConathy, Morgan, 
Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, Birge. Illustrated by 
Jules Gotlieb. [New York: Silver Burdett Company. 236 
pp. List price $1.56.] 

Examining this volume brought to the reviewer’s mind 
the realization that the school music profession is deeply in- 
debted to the many firms which supply the texts and mechan- 
ical requirements it calls for. In no field is this so apparent 
as in the elementary schools. The task of formulating music 
texts for six grades—music and text selection, presentation 
continuity, decoration, and typography is a huge one. Our 
very attractive elementary texts of today are evidence that 
the challenges have been successfully met. Furthermore, 
the philosophy underlying them has been so well formulated 
that the texts constitute an actual advance on the educational 
thinking of most of those using them. Thus they become 
guides as well as tools. 

The latest book, the Sixth, of New Music Horizons, is an 
outstanding example of these qualities. The expanding in- 
terests of the sixth grader are well served by incorporating 
a radio project, featuring artist recital songs, stressing instru- 
mental examples, and including the original language texts 
of a score of songs. Songs of the Americas are not over- 
looked and there is an abundant supply of attractive Old 
World songs and ballads. 

A discussion of technical phases of music including part 
singing is segregated in the book, although references ap- 
pear frequently. 

This is a generous collection of attractive music, intelli- 
gently organized and well printed and bound. Editors and 
publishers both deserve congratulations and thanks. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


Music for Sight-Reading and More Music for Sight-Read- 
ing, by John Vincent. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 60c ea.] 

The author, who is associate professor of music at the 
University of California in Los Angeles, has made two ex- 
cellent books containing materials ranging from elementary 
to fairly difficult exercises in sight reading. They are peda- 
gogically progressive in interval and rhythm problems and 
should give students the satisfaction of growing power from 
page to page. 

The material is beyond criticism as to source. No “made” 
music is found in either volume. On the contrary, it is all 
“drawn from the finest melodic sources to be found in music 
literature and folk-song.” Mr. Vincent further states in his 
preface that “this gives several advantages: (1) musical taste 
is developed, (2) acquaintance with these themes fosters ap- 
preciation, (3) the study is practical since the reading exer- 
cises are taken from the literature one seeks to learn to 
read.” Many instrumental themes are offered. They will be 
a novelty to vocalists. All of this adds up to a very attrac- 
tive course in pure sight reading. —Alfred Spouse 


The Music of Tchaikovsky, edited by Gerald Abraham. 
{New York: W. W. Norton & Co. Inc. 277 pp. $3.75.] 
The layman, the professional, and the student will welcome 
this book. The editor, a distinguished English critic, has 
chosen essays by nine eminent authorities on Tchaikovsky’s 
instrumental works, his songs, operas, ballets, and choral 
music. As the title of the book indicates, they emphasize 
the music of Tchaikovsky rather than his personal life. Writ- 
ten in a clear, entertaining style, the pages refer to thematic 
excerpts in the appendix to facilitate study. In giving an 
over-all picture of the works of this popular composer, the 
authors add materially to critical literature and throw con- 
siderable light on the way composers work. 
—Helen Grant Baker 


ORCHESTRA 


Adagio, from the Toccata and Fugue in C Major for 
Organ, by J. S. Bach, transc. by Leopold Stokowski. [New 
York: Broude Bros. Score $1.00; set $4.50; extra parts 
20c ea.] 

Mr. Stokowski states that “in this symphonic transcription 
I have kept to the spirit of the artistic resource in contrast- 
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ing timbres, trying to imagine what Bach would do, had 
he the rich possibilities of the orchestra of today at his dis- 
posal.” A fine tonal study for winds and strings. Except for 
the instruments employed, all blank staves are omitted, 
greatly facilitating score reading for the inexperienced con- 
ductor. —David Mattern 


Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto, Theme from 3rd Move- 
ment, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, arr. by Philip J. Lang. 
{New York: Mills Music, Inc. Full band $2.50; symphonic 
$4.00; conductor’s score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.} 

Arranged in E>. First sixteen measures of orchestral 
melody arranged in unison for horns and clarinets. Piano 
melody written in octaves for clarinets, oboe and flutes with 
third clarinets and larger reeds taking piano arpeggios. Re- 
quires good tuning in woodwinds especially. Playing time 
about two and one-half minutes. —Calvin A. Storey 


Cortege from “The Red Poppy,” by Reinhold Gliere, 
orchestration by Arthur Cohn. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel 
Co. Inc. Score $2.50; orchestra parts $4.50; piano conductor 
$1.00; extra parts 50c ea.] 

A nice arrangement of a number which can be handled by 
Class' B orchestras or even some of the better Class C 
groups. The violin parts rarely go beyond the third position. 
This number should be interesting to play and enjoyable for 
the listener. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Komm Susser Tod, by J. S. Bach, transc. by Leopold 
Stokowski. [New York: Broude Bros. Score $1.00; set 
$4.50; extra parts 20c ea.] 

This familiar chorale is given a new and shimmering dress 
in this typically rich Stokowski transcription. The theme is 
announced by the cellos, supported by the string orchestra 
playing divisi. The chorale is then repeated by the full 
orchestra, including harps. —David Mattern 


My Girl Friday, from the “Walter Winchell Suite,” for 
string orchestra, by Don Redman. [New York: David 
Gornston. Score and set of parts $2.00; optional piano part 
35c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

This number, though not technically difficult, is likewise 
not as easy to play as it appears to be. The teacher cannot 
“work” this music chord by chord as he might a number from 
the classic school. Rather, it requires a phrase-wise ap- 
proach, the parts being allowed to intermingle rather than to 
proceed by major, minor and dominant seventh chords. So 
it requires a group of some experience, good junior or senior 
high players. There are three violin parts, viola, cello, bass, 
and piano. The range is to V position with an extension 
into VI. —Gilbert R. Waller 


American Rhapsody, by Efrem Zimbalist. [New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. Condensed score $1.50.} 
The master violinist, again in the role of composer, gives 
rein to free fantasy in the use of episodic material such as 
the folk tune “O Susanna” and others typically American. 
These are introduced by the clarinet and bassoon, taken up 
in a scherzoesque treatment by the whole orchestra, and 
concluded with a brilliant and sweeping surge of tone. The 
orchestration reflects the superlative quality of Efrem Zim- 
balist’s musicianship. A seasoned professional orchestra is 
required in order to do justice to this piece. 
—David Mattern 


Cortege Oriental, from the Ballet Suite “Khadijah,” for 
large orchestra, by Eric Sorantin. [Chicago: Universal 
Music Co. Complete set of parts $5.00; piano-conductor 85c; 
extra parts 35c ea.]} 

A very usable Oriental number. Well scored. Melod- 
ically interesting, moderately difficult. Good audience ap- 
peal. Students will enjoy playing it. —T. Frank Coulter 


Three Seventeenth Century Dutch Tunes. (In Times of 
Stress, See How Strong, Wilt Now Walk Before the Lord), 
arr. by Hans Kindler. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Piano 
conductor 35c.]} ; 

A very useful set for training and program use. The music 
itself is substantial and the arrangements are excellent. These 
numbers should be in the library of every school orchestra. 

—Charles B. Righter 
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ALL FOR YOU 

CN Saecincinininiseiesiminnneiinions D’HARDELOT $0.60 
BOAT SONG 

SS  — ee WARE __—«.60 
COME DOWN, LAUGHING STREAMLET 

BS. CED cincernnnensincnniannmnesinninnganineeh SPROSS___ .60 
COMING HOME 

High, Medium, Low 2.20..222..2..-00c00e0-eeeoee WILLEBY __.50 
CRADLE SONG 

Medium ........--------- iclintbichasanieessaesaoincnais MacFAYDEN _ .50 


DANNY DEEVER 
NED siccinrinitnnpnninmmanion DAMROSCH __.75 


THE DARK KING’S DAUGHTER 
IT aebinieecsianaieicaacieacechitinutseAesebis CRIST .75 


THE DREAM-MAKER MAN 


gee cc SPL SO aE NEVIN .60_ 
THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD 

NO eee DEL RIEGO _ .60 
THE GREEN CATHEDRAL 

eee HAHN _ .60 
HINDU SLUMBER SONG 

High, LOwW ceceesccssssssscccccesessssvvvssssssseseeseeeseeee WARE 50 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

SURI: SUI shinicrsiniphicicepaciniinnibasacasbiscibiasnnebitesai HOMER __ .60 
| LOVE LIFE 

I MID siciscitechicenninaieictecintiemsisctctaie MANA-ZUCCA _ .60 
INVOCATION TO LIFE 

CR SPROSS ___ .60 
THE LARK NOW LEAVES HIS WAT’RY NEST 

ae Be Al A a PARKER .60 


THE LAST HOUR 
YS na KRAMER _ .50 


A LITTLE ROCK 
de WELLS 50 


MAMMY'S SONG 
Se HE Windia trtieienideinsinesniiceataiecis .. WARE .60 
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Outstanding Favorites 
FOR VOCAL SOLO 








THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.: 











MIGHTY LAK’ A ROSE 


High, Medium, Medium-Low, Low ............ NEVIN $0.50 
MON DESIR (My Desire) 

aR ane i NEVIN  .60 
NICHAVO! (Nothing Matters!) 

High, Medium, Low «2.22... MANA-ZUCCA _ .60 
NIGHT WAS MADE OF LOVELINESS AND PRAYER 

ee ae STICKLES __.50 
THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 

ea ected acaetcsnmieablis NEVIN  .65 
A NOCTURNE 

I Ui saeicaiabthtnpiiicinitinainainceain KRAMER _ .75 


RACHEM (Mercy) 
High, Medium, Medium-Low, Low MANA-ZUCCA _ .60 


RECESSIONAL 

SE IED itisnpsicnibectiniviinienitieetunbininiinnenitinn DE KOVEN _ .60 
ROBIN, ROBIN, SING ME A SONG 

FE TINIE cttcieninnesnannitinniinnnicnennnibaniuniniinioiele SPROSS __ .60 
SEPTEMBER 

5 eee sdetails sienna Charlton .50 
SUNRISE AND SUNSET 

High, Medium, Low ............2...--. sivas SPROSS___ .50 
SUNSET 

I occas aiansetiielatels bien RUSSELL .50 
THERE’S A LARK IN MY HEART 

OP ccctenisiintinninnirannviinne . SPROSS 60 
THE TOP O’ THE MORNIN’ 

High, Medium, Low ....2.......--.-0+----- MANA-ZUCCA _ .50 
WILL-O’ -THE-WISP 

Ee seiinaticeliheienaibagiai SPROSS___ .60 
THE WOODPECKER 

i I ee NEVIN _ .50 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

I SED. sitinieskanieahelaliepiecnaiinperineninitienignnniniens SPROSS__.50 
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BAND 


Treasure Island, by Chester G. Osborne. [New York: 
Mills Music, Inc. Full band $5.00; symphonic $7.00; con- 
ductor’s score 25c; extra parts 50c ea.]} 

A programmatic number based on events from the book 
of the same name. Descriptive movements include the 
raging sea, the calm, Hispanola, fifteen men on a dead man’s 
chest (a fugue), and the climax, which is a combination of 
themes. Easy, melodious and enjoyable. A good number 
to integrate with a literature class. —Calvin A. Storey 


Polonaise, by Frederic Chopin, arr. by Clair W. Johnson. 
{Chicago: Rubank, Inc. Full band $2.50; symphonic $4.00; 
conductor's score 40c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

An excellent band arrangement of this well-known number. 
Interesting style, moods of the original piano work well 
carried out. Somewhat difficult, but well worth while if 
one wants band arrangements of piano music. 


—T. Frank Coulter 


Etude Caprice, solo for B> clarinet with band, by Clair W. 
Johnson and M. Moszkowski, arr. by George Waln. [New 
York: Belwin, Inc. Full band $2.50; complete symphonic 
band $3.50; additional parts 20c ea.; extra (conductor) 40c.] 

A showy little number for one solo clarinetist or a num- 
ber of players in unison. There are six notes to the beat 
(double triplets), but it lies in the best register of the clarinet 
and therefore is not too difficult for a better-than-ordinary 
school clarinet player. —Frank Mancini 


Grandma’s Rhumba, by Henry Cowell. [New York: 
Broadcast Music, Inc. Full band $2.00; symphonic $3.00; 
extra parts 25c ea.; condensed conductor’s part 60c.] 

A novel departure in rhythm and should prove interesting. 
It is definitely a challenge to most amateur conductors, as 
the tendency would be to take the two final eights as duplets 
of the third beat. Might suggest that more definite directions 
be given for the bar content. —T. W. Thorson 


Tumbling Tumbleweeds, by Bob Nolan, arr. by David 
Bennett. [New York: Williamson Music, Inc. Full band 
$2.50; symphonic $3.50. ] 

A good concert arrangement with all parts, especially 


French horn, interestingly written. Has easy duets for two 
cornets, two flutes and two trombones. A number that the 
public will like. —Calvin A. Storey 


Fugue in F Major, by G. F. Handel, transc. by Russel Har- 
vey. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. Full band $2.50; 
symphonic $4.00; condensed score 60c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

A nice transcription, it gives equal opportunity to the brass 
instruments as well as the woodwinds to perform in the 
best register of their instruments. —Frank Mancini 


May Overture, by Robert Clerisse, arr. by L. W. Chidester. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $4.00; symphonic 
$7.00; conductor’s score $1.25; other parts 50c ea. 

Within the ability of the average Class C band, easy, well 
written with interesting material. The first eight bars present 
a song-like theme with brasses. This is followed by a 
sprightly allegro in the reeds with the horns adding mel- 
odically as well as rhythmically at times, then a return to 
the first theme by brasses, then full band. The final allegro 
is like the first except for fuller treatment. —W. Hines Sims 


Fifth Act from the Opera Faust, by Charles Gounod, arr. 
for the Goldman Band by Franz Henning. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Full band $4.50; symphonic $7.50.) 

The new Faust selection is a fine program number, al- 
though a little too long for an ordinary program selection 
(approximate time of performance, sixteen minutes). The 
Fifth Act of Faust really contains some of the best melodies 
of his well-known opera, including the famous Trio of Faust, 
Marguerite and Mephisto. It is, of course, melodically beauti- 
ful and interesting, technically not too difficult. and adheres 
to the original score very closely. —Frank Mancini 


Martinique (A Beguine Fantasy), by John J. Morrissev. 
[New York: Remick Music Corp.. Set A $6.50; Set B $4.50; 
condensed score $1.00; extra parts 40c ea.] 

The composer has given us a refreshing concert number of 
medium difficulty which utilizes Latin rhythms in a fas- 
cinating manner. The utilization of all sections of the 
band, the rhythmic plan, the modern treatment in making 
it a beguine fantasy and its captivating figures combine to 
make it a desirable concert number which will add the 
necessary sparkle for a program of variety—W. Hines Sims 


Fable Overture, by James R. Gillette. [Chicago: Neil A. 
Kjos Music. Co. Full band $4.00; symphonic $6.00; con- 
densed score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

This little overture deserves the attention of Class C and 
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B band directors. and ; 
the harmonic clichés that are inevitable in this grade of 


It is simple and direct, having many of 


overture. Yet it also has a certain freshness. Smoothly 
flowing soprano and bass lines characterize the piece and it 
seems to this reviewer that the absence of a choppy “allegro” 
strain is in its favor. —Clifford P. Lillya 


PIANO AND BAND 


First Movement of Piano Concerto in A minor, by Edvard 
Grieg, transc. for piano and band by D. F. Bain. Part II, 
No. 1 of University of Michigan Band Series. [New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. Full band with condensed score $3.50; full 
band with condensed and full scores $4.50; symphonic band 
with condensed score $5.00; symphonic band with condensed 
and full scores $6.50; full score $3.00; condensed score $1.25; 
extra parts 40c ea.] 

In this excellent transcription, the arranger has not been 
content to merely keep the band out of the soloist’s way. 
The scoring has been handled with such good taste that at 
times the band enhances the solo part as much as the 
original orchestration. Although not technically difficult, it 
is not a simplified version and this reviewer would rec- 
ommend it chieflly to groups where an exceptional pianist 
can be coupled with a fine band. —Clifford P. Lillya 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


Contra-Dance, for violin and piano, by Ludwig Beethoven, 
arr. by Jascha Heifetz. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 80c.] 

Well known in orchestra or string quartet form. In the 
present edition the humorous element is emphasized very 
skilfully. Spiccato is the dominating bowing. Students 
who can manage the techniques involved will enjoy this piece 
when playing it with the piano. Moderately difficult. 


Caprice Nos. IX, XVII, XXIV, for violin and piano, by 
Nicolo Paganini, edited by Joseph Fuchs, original piano acc. 
by Lillian Fuchs. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. 75c, 
75c and $1.00, respectively.] 

These Caprices are very melodious and probably the most 
popular of the twenty-four Caprices of Paganini. All three 
numbers are well edited and furnished with good fingerings. 
The piano parts are resourceful and very pleasing, and com- 
ply with ‘the style of the composer. They provide a suffi- 
ciently light background to permit the violin to stand out 
in the foreground at all times. Very difficult. 


Sonata, Op. 94, for violin and piano, by Serge Prokofieff, 
edited by Joseph Szigeti. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. 
$3.00. } 

This delightful composition is a pearl of modern violin 
literature. The optimistic and vigorous first movement, the 
gay Scherzo and a very ornamentic Andante lead into a 
brilliant Allegro con brio. This last movement with its 
exhuberant rhythm is probably the gayest, roughest-toughest 
climax in the whole violin sonata literature. A very difficult 
composition, recommended for the concert repertoire of the 
very best ones. —Paul Rolland 


Mazurkas Nos. 1, 2 and 3, for violin and piano, by Eugene 
Ysaye, edited by D. C. Dounis. [New York: Mills Music, 
Inc. $1.00 ea.] 

Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian master, was one of the bright- 
est luminaries in the long tradition of great violin playing. 
Nevertheless, his compositions and arrangements are sparsely 
represented in the catalogs of American publishers. Mills 
Music, Inc., performs a .service in bringing out these three 
Ysaye pieces written in the elegant, old-fashioned style of 
the frock-coated era so recently past. Though their musical 
content is slight, the technical skill necessary to their per- 
formance is rather overwhelming. The pages bristle with 
double stops, artificial harmonics and other tricks of the 
virtuoso violinist. Fingering and bowings have been worked 
out in great detail by the editor. —Robert H. Rimer 


Adagio in G, violoncello and piano, by Franz Schubert, 
trans. by Gregor Piatigorsky. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel 
Co., Inc. $1.00.]} 

This is a beautiful transcription which preserves the sim- 
plicity and purity of the composition while at the same time 
allowing occasional florid passages for the solo instrument. 

—Dorotha R. Matson 


Divertimento, for Nine Instruments, by Walter Piston. 
[New York: Broadcast Music, Inc. Score and parts $6.00.] 

The instruments referred to are flute, oboe, basoon, clari- 
net, string quartet and string bass. A very interesting num- 
ber for a combination of instruments such as this. The 
string parts are more difficult than the wind parts. Call it a 
moderately difficult number with rhythm and key changes 
causing the greatest trouble. A fine addition to small en- 
semble literature. —Paul Van Bodegraven 
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by Dai-Keong Lee 


minent Hawaiian-American composer draws from the Islands 
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- $359 MARCH MODERNISTIC by Michael Edwards 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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Incantation and Dance, for oboe and piano, by William 
Grant Still. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] 
Rhythmically and melodically this oboe solo is interesting 
and moderately difficult. The oboist who is well advanced 
will enjoy performing this worthwhile music by a talented 
American Negro composer. It would be suitable contest 
music. —George Waln 


Symphonia Quarta, for string ensemble, by Louis Nicolas 
Clerambault, edited by Edvard Fendler. [New York: Music 
Press, Inc. Score $1.00; score and parts $2.25; extra parts 
30c ea.]} 

Another selection from the early 17th century, this music 
in five parts offers experience with the classic type of com- 
position; again arranged for strings with bass optional and 
violins substituted for violas. It is a melodic, sad little piece 
which is carefully edited with the correct style of playing 
the appoggiaturas and trills clearly indicated. 

—Dorotha R. Matson 


Sonata in A Minor, Op. 105, and Sonata in D Minor, Op. 
121, for violin and piano, by Robert Schumann, revised by 
Harold Bauer. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.25 ea.]} 

The present edition of these great works shows consider- 
able changes of the original score. The editor aims to im- 
prove the balance between the two instruments. True, the 
two sonatas of Schumann are a real problem for the violin- 
ist. They require great tonal capacity, because in the origi- 
nal the violin is covered at many places. In the present 
edition the violin is frequently placed an octave higher. 
Also changes of dynamics and articulation improve the 
balance. Less appreciated is the fact that no reference has 
been made to show changes from the original score. Fur- 
thermore, in the opinion of this reviewer, changing the 
original metronome tempi seems unjustified. The Sonata in 
A Minor has three movements: Allegro Appassionato in 
broad sweeping style, Allegretto, and a bold and difficult 
Allegro con brio. The Sonata in D Minor is untraditional, 
i.e, none of the four movements are slow. The passionate 
composition has an exciting last movement, ending with a 
brilliant climax. Recommended only to superior and ad- 
vanced players. —Paul Rolland 


Gweedore Brae, for violin and piano, by John Crowther. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 60c.] 

Gweedore is a village in Ireland. This work, inspired by 
the Brae (Slope) of Gweedore, although saturated with folk 
song feeling, is actually an original work. The composition 
is quite easy, being within a first- and third-position range, 
except for eight measures of double stopping near the end. 
It will make an attractive student solo. —Frances Forster 


Sonatina No. 2 in A Major, violoncello and piano, by W. 
A. Mozart, trans. by Gregor Piatigorsky. [Philadelphia: 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. $1.50.} 

This charming transcription of the familiar sonatina con- 
sists of three movements: a crisp and sturdy Allegro; a 
strong rhythmic Menuetto; and a delightful Rondo; each 
requiring superior musicianship and technical refinement. 

—Dorotha R. Matson 


Arioso from Cantata No. 156, by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
arr. by H. R. Kent. For E-flat alto saxophone; ‘B-flat cor- 
net (trumpet), baritone or B-flat tenor saxophone; B-flat clar- 
inet; trombone or baritone, each with piano accomp’t. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 40c ea.] 

Good music well arranged for various solo instruments. 

—C. Paul Herfurth 


PIANO 

Fifteen Children’s Pieces for Piano, Op. 27, by Dmitri 
Kabalevsky, edited with special annotations by Alfred Miro- 
vitch. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. $1.00.] 

Young children should enjoy listening to these pieces, while 
older pupils should find pleasure in playing them. The 
colorful harmonization and pulsating rhythmic patterns as 
well as the delightful flashes of humor make the various 
pieces interesting to any student of modern Russian music. 


Tschaikowsky for the Young, selected and arranged for 
piano solo by Leopold W. Rovenger. [Chicago: Rubank, 


Inc. 75.] 
The very simple arrangements of these Tschaikowsky 
melodies — thirteen in all — will undoubtedly be most grati- 


fying to older or adult beginners because of the familiarity 
of the “tunes” and the inviting-looking appearance of each 
printed page. —Naomi R. Evans 


Arioso from Cantata No. 156, by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
arr. for piano by Maxwell Eckstein. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 40c.} 

An effective arrangement of this well-known melody for 
the young pianist. —C, Paul Herfurth 
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WOODWINDS 


Andante, from Symphonie Espangnole, Op. 21, for Bp» 
clarinet and piano, by Edouard Lalo, arr. by Gustave Lan- 
genus. [New York: The Ensemble Music Press, Car] 
Fischer, Inc., sole selling agent. $1.25. 

A violin piece very effectively arranged for the clarinet by 
a master of the instrument. 


Scherzando, from Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21, for Bb 
clarinet and piano, by Edouard Lalo, arr. by Gustave Lan- 
genus. [New York: The Ensemble Music Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., sole selling agent. $1.50.] 

This movement from the violin concerto will serve to 
stimulate clarinetists through the fine technic and phrasing 
possibilities. The music itself is interesting. 


Concerto for Clarinet Bb Major, for clarinet and piano, by 
Haydn, arr. by Domenico De Caprio. [Chicago: Gamble 
Hinged Music Co. $2.00.] 

Transcribed from the cello concerto, this number fits the 
clarinet very well. In fact, recently one of my former 
students played it on his graduate recital at Northwestern 
with considerable success. This I consider to be a good 
recommendation for the composition. He was a pupil of 
Mr. De Caprio at the time. —George Waln 


Woody Scherzo, for the woodwind section, by Rudolph 
Ganz. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Score and complete 
set, $3.00; score, $1.00; extra parts, 35c ea.]} 

Here is one of those things you should be permitted to buy 
“on approval.” Some will like it because it is different; 
others will feel that it is something more than sound, but less 
than music. At any rate, it is a number for your entire 
woodwind section, and that is something. Grade IV. 


Scherzo from Septet, Op. 49, for woodwind ensemble, by 
R. de Boisdeffre. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Score and 
parts, $3.50.]} 

One of the most ingratiating and lilting of all the wood- 
wind-with-piano numbers. While the work is not easy, it 
is within the technical and emotional grasp of good high- 
school players. College performers will read it for sheer fun. 
Audience appeal is high. Grade V. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


DRUM SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


Five Drum Solos by Acton E. Ostling [Chicago: Gamble 
Hinged Music Co.] 


Heads Up (35c). Excellent grade two material. No long 
rolls. Rhythmic pattern progresses nicely. Enough repeated 
material is used to make solo interesting to student. Den 
Chief (35c). Interesting easy solo, enlivened by good use of 
stick beats and rim shots. No long rolls, so knowledge of 
five-stroke rolls and two other rudiments permits the young 
drummer to work with this number. First Competition 
(35c). A grade one solo using but two rudiments — the 
five-stroke roll and flam. This number will appeal to drum 
teachers. Can be used as training material soon after the 
student starts study of drumming. The Young Contestant 
(35c). Rim shots introduced in the grade one solo should 
give it appeal to the young drummer. Written in 6/8 meter, 
this is another easy but drumistic solo. Rolling Alone (40c). 
A novel idea, using the long roll in the introduction, followed 
by a pause and then into a nice 2/2 solo. Good material to 
follow Mr. Ostling’s other easier numbers. Novel effect 
toward the end using a stick beat and a graduated rhythmic 
pattern. 


Uncle Gus, a percussion quartet, by Phil Grant. 
York: Mercury Music Corp. Score and parts $1.00.] 

For two snare drums, cymbals and bass drum. This is 
a good in-line well-written quartet. One or two measures 
might make this a grade five number. In general, the 
material is grade four and enough diversity is evident to make 
it interesting for all players. —John J. Heney 


METHODS AND STUDIES 


Modern Pares Foundation Studies for Eb —_ revised 
by Harvey S. Whistler. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 75c.]} 

This book follows the same plan as the well- nag Pares 
Studies for the other instruments. It contains an interesting 
plan of major and minor scales, long tones, embouchure 
studies, arpeggios, and chromatics. —George Waln 


Method for the Tuba, by Walter Beeler. [New York: 
Remick Music Corp. $1.00.} 

Mr. Beeler, who is director of bands at Ithaca College, 
is himself a fine baritone player. In his sixty-seven-page 
tuba method he has set up a plan which he calls a methodical 
rotation of the fundamentals of playing, using new material 
in each case. Any eight or ten exercises are apt to form a 
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Onchestral Selection Concent Sand Selection 


Arranged by RUSSELL BENNETT Arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 
STARIDARD BADD .nnccccccccccesccscccevecescece $3.50 
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i aS 40 Vetce and Plane 
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NN 
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’ Complete Vocal Score Dance Orchestrations Simplified Teaching Edition for Plano 
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WV 

WN PEOPLE WILL SAY WE'RE IN LOVE SATB TTBB SSA SAB* 2-Part Chorus : 
N° THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP SATB TTBB SSA SAB* 2-Part Chorus NG 
\ OKLAHOMA SATB TTBB SSA SAB* 2-Part Chorus \N 
\ OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ SATB TTBB SSA SAB* 2-Part Chorus \ 
\ MANY A NEW DAY SSA SAB* 2-Part Chorus WG 
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OUTSTANDING CLARINET MUSIC for Students and Professionals 
The list below includes new original works for clarinet and new editions of some of the world's finest 
clarinet music. Many items are now available only in the American edition. (Items starred are 
still in process of publication, but are expected to be ready soon). 
Quintette, Op. 34 _ ' .C. M. Von Weber 
STUDIES Solo part only $ .75 
Thirty Studies from the Works of Henry Aumont ........ H. Klose $1.25 CLARINET CLASSICS — Volume III (with piano accpt.) 
Twenty Studies from the Works of Kreutzer and Fiorillo (Selected and Revised by Rosario Mazzeo) 
RE REIEY sichieaticigenipaiiinitaniaa a <a RS SR calceilaaidh Ph. Gaubert 
Studies in Style and Technique H. Klose __.80 Concerto, Op. enicaiadeasioieaaadl J. G. H. Mann 
Fourteen Studies from Work of Spohr, Mayseder, Baillot Impromptu .......... A. De Boeck 
ee iolinihi . Klose 1.00 Allegretto .............. Ph. Gaubert 
Orchestra Studies, Books 1 & 2 Fr. Hinze Ea. 2.00 SE eae John Sobeck 
Includes works of classical and modern composers — Selanka, Op. 16 ............ .Zd. Fibich 
Overtures, Operas, Symphonies, etc. — Beethoven, eS a .A. Goedicke 
Berlioz, Glazounow, Liszt, Mozart, Rossini, R. Strauss, pS 2S | eee E. Cavallini 
Tschaikowsky, Weber and many others. cherzo i. S._Miskow 
DUETS SOLO PART $1.50 PIANO PART $2.50 COMPLETE $3.50 
(2 clarinets without accompaniment) ENSEMBLES 
*Six Duets (Op. 70) — Books 1 cand 2 on.ccn.ccnccccccccccccscecsceseseseeesseeese (for clarinet & strings) 
cissrtounaninctaneantarsticaereaniaionntieamete ab Se —- in Beek S288 Mozart — Trio No. 7 (in Eb Major) 
Both together 4.50 Clarinet, viola & pa; violin, clar. & Pa; 2 clarinets & 
TRIOS pa.) — Each arr. .......... , Complete $1.50 
Haydn — Trio No. 29 (in F Major) 
*Momento Giojoso (3 clarinets & piano) ............. H. S. Savage §$ .75 (clarinet, cello & pa. clarinet, bassoon & pa.) — each 
Trio, Op. 24 (3 clarinets & SCOTe)  ........-.ccececececee--- G. Kummer 2.00 UE. sseieicnmsimeceensin Complete $ .75 
Trio, Op. 53 (3 clarinets & score) ........... G. Kummer 2.25 Beethoven — Trio Op. Il 
Trio, Op. 59 (3 clarinets & SCOre) ..........-n-ccccceese-e+- G. Kummer 1.75 aoa wx & pa.; clarinet, viola & pa.; clarinet, $2.00 
ass clarinet i ee + . 
CLARINET CLASSIC — Volume I (clarinet, viola & pa.; violin, clarinet & pa.; 2 clars. 
I ia ical aad chin ceaclbccscailalbsianansaemabdéoaisaliuastall L. Spohr & pa.) . $2.00 
oO a” eee W. A. Mozart Brahms — Quintette 
First Concerto for Clarinet Op. 73  ............ccecsseseseses C. M. Von Weber (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & cello) $3.00 
Grand Duo Concertante, Op. 47 ...ne....scccscecseceseeeseeees C. M. Von Weber Weber — Quintette 
Concertino, Op. 26 ....... ; C. M. Von Weber (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & cello) $3.00 
Second Concerto for Clarinet, Op. 74 ......secccccscssseseeee C. M. Von Weber Mozart — Quintette No. 6 
Concerto II, Op. 57 Spohr (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & cello) ; $2.00 
Solo part only ........... $2.00 Bach, J. C. —Three Quinettes, Op. 8 
CLARINET CLASSICS — Volume II (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & cello) ....... $3.00 
Quintette No. 3 ..... W. A. Mozart Stamitz — Quartette in Eb 
Quintette, Op. 115 Johannes Brahms (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & cello) ........ $2.00 
We will send direct on approval to teachers and supervisors. 
Ask also for complete catalog of clarinet music. 
THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
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complete lesson that will include exercises on tone develop- 
ment, articulation, mechanism, phrasing, ensemble playing, 
etc. The material progresses interestingly and should carry 
the player to a stage of useful performing ability on the 
tuba. —George Waln 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


Songs of Fighting China, edited by Lee Pao-Ch’en. 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc., sole selling agent. 75c.] 
The new China is a fighting China, and now there appears 
this volume published by the Chinese News Service. The 
songs are exactly what the title implies: songs that were 
composed during the recent war and sung by the Chinese 
Army. They have strong rhythms, mostly in the style of the 
march. For the most part they are arranged in unison, 
although there are several which have been arranged for 
mixed voices. The accompaniments are easy. These songs 
are more than items of historical interest and more than 
just songs to be included in a unit of study. They are good, 
he-man songs to be sung for their own appeal. 
—Harry R. Wilson 


Chorus and Assembly, edited by Mildred Thiel and Ruth 
Heller. [Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co. 1-3 copies 40c ea; 
4-49 copies 36c ea.; 50 or more copies 32c ea.] 

A very worthwhile song book which may be used with 
either chorus or assembly groups. Each song may be sung in 
unison or in parts. Easy ranges for all voices, interesting 
melodic lines in the inner parts, simple but effective ac- 
companiments characterize this collection. 


Twenty Classic Anthems, compiled by James Allan Dash. 
{Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Co. 60c.] 

A collection of twenty anthems, each of which is com- 
posed by a recognized master of church music, have been 
proven through successful use over a long period of time and 
are easy yet effective. This group of anthems would be a 
valuable addition to any choir library. —Francis H. Diers 


CHORAL WORKS 


Voices of Victory, choral adaptation of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, arr. by Julia Smith, lyrics by Josephine Fetter 
Royle. SATB, piano accomp’t. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & 
Co. Copy, 75c; orchestration rental $10.00 per month; extra 
parts 75c ea.; chorus parts available.] 

This excellent arrangement will inevitably intensify the 
eternal discussion of what types of transcriptions are ac- 
ceptable. This reviewer presented the material to a number 
of friends and colleagues and found that the responses fell 
into the usual categories: professional musicians dislike the 
idea of a choral adaptation of a famous instrumental work, 
whereas amateur music lovers are delighted to hear good 
music in a musicianly variation. Each choral director will 
have to answer the question for himself, but the opinion 
of performers and audiences should not be too quickly 
ignored. 

The adaptation is somewhat abbreviated, but manages to 
give the principal themes and general impression of all four 
movements. The words are well chosen and arrangement of 
voice parts is thoughtful. —Raymond Burrows 


Lincoln Requiem Aeternam, by Herbert Elwell. SATB 
with baritone solo, accomp’d. [New York: Broadcast Music, 
Inc. 82 pp. $2.00.] 

A setting of John Gould Fletcher’s poem “Lincoln.” 
Drama, exciting climaxes, tranquility, dignity, pathos and a 
feeling of reverence are evidenced throughout this work. 
It is written in four parts and the voice ranges are not ex- 
treme. The baritone solo is five pages in length and comes 
in the middle section of the composition. It is very effective. 
The accompaniment supplements the voice parts in an ex- 
cellent manner. —Francis H. Diers 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc.. New York: 

(1) The Moon, by Gardner Read. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. 
Gardner Read has succeeded in attaining the eerie effects of 
a moonlit night. Interesting rhythmic movement in the 
voice parts plus colorful, unusual harmonies should make 
“The Moon” fine program material for an advanced girls’ 


{New 


roup. 
¥ (2) The Unknown God, by Gardner Read. SSA, 
accomp’d. 12c. A sensitive, expressive poem has been ably 


set by Gardner Read. Independent voice parts, well within 
range, aptly portray the words in music. The accompani- 
ment lacks the variety shown in the voice parts. 

(3) Little Eva’s Death, from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by 
Nicolas Nabokoff. SSAA, a cappella. 20c. In “Little 
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Eva’s Death” we have charming, solid writing. Mr. Nabo. 
koff has used the modern idiom with a bit of flavor of a fine 
Negro spiritual. Unfortunately the second alto is quite low, 
many times using the low g, f sharp and f natural, suggest. 
ing that the composer intended it for use by college or 
adult women. 

(4) Sentences from Whitman, by John Klein. SSAA, 
with and without accomp’t. 15c. Conductors looking for 
unusual material of an unhackneyed, sophisticated type wil] 
find great pleasure in these four fragments from Whitman’s 
“By the Roadside.” This is stimulating, provocative mate- 
rial that would give highlight and climax to any program, 

(5) A Madrigal of Spring, by Miklos Rozsa. SSA, a 
cappella. 20c. Words and music are well suited to each 
other in this gay, lighthearted madrigal by Miklos Rozsa. 
Fine encore number. —Mathilda A. Heck 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 

(1) Ho-La-Li, Bavarian melody, arr. by Morten J. Luvaas. 
SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. Interesting and witty arrangement 
of a courtship song, sure of appeal to any group and audience. 
Moderately easy. Also available SSA and SSATBB. 

(2) Sam Houston, by Oscar J. Fox. SATB, accomp’d. 
l5c. A spirited tribute to a hero. Appropriate in historical 
context. Within grasp of junior high school groups. Pub- 
lished also for solo, medium voice, two voices, and refrain. 

(3) How Low, Elder, spiritual, arr. by Harold A. Decker. 
SATB, a cappella. 18c. A fine arrangement of a little-known 
spiritual. Easy. Opportunity for alto solo. 

(4) The Deep, Deep South, by Augusta Doan Freeman, arr. 
by R. S. Stoughton. SATB, accomp’d. l6c. A- gay little 
number in a popular nostalgic style. Quite rhythmic. Or- 
chestration available. Also published for unison and TTBB. 

—Helen Grant Baker 


Broadcast Music, Inc., New York: 

April, by Ernest Lubin. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Should be 
useful with senior high school or college girls’ glee clubs. 
Moderately difficult. —William R. Sur 


Choral Art Publications, New York: 

April Is in My Beloved’s Face, by Thomas Morley, arr. by 
S. Raleigh. SSATB, a cappella ad lib. 18c. Familiar mad- 
rigal altered only in voice location and range and easy enough 
to be used by any high school choir. Sopranos are divided. 
The arranger has done a good job in keeping the essence of 
this madrigal intact in the rearrangement. 

—Andrew G. Loney 


The John Church Company, Philadelphia: 

The Day Is Done, by Charles Gilbert Spross. TTBB, 
accomp’d. 16c. Slow and sustained, with the melody in 
baritone part, and an accompaniment that adds to the por- 
trayal of the desired mood and also aids the singers. This 
song is not difficult and will be enjoyed by high school boys. 
The range extends from low F-sharp in the bass to A-flat in 
the first tenor part. —Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia: 

(1) A Thought Like Music, by Johannes Brahms, arr. 
by Paul Koepke. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Very desirable for 
college glee clubs. Not difficult. 

(2) Apart, by P. L. Hillemacher, arr. by Nicholas Douty. 
SSA, with soprano solo, accomp’d. 16c. This number de- 
mands mature and experienced singers for satisfactory per- 
formance. Difficult. Recommended. 

(3) By the Waters of Babylon, by Charles T. Howell, arr. 
by N. Clifford Page. SSA, with soprano solo, organ accomp'’t. 
16c. Recommended for use with church choirs. Not difficult. 

(4) Holy Art Thou, Largo from “Xerxes,” by George 
Frideric Handel, arr. by N. Clifford Page. SAB, organ 
accomp’t. l6c. Valuable for use with organizations lacking 
tenors. Demands good basses for good performance. Easy. 

(5) Invocation of Orpheus, by Jacopo Peri, arr. by Nicholas. 
Douty. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Good material for the college 
or adult glee club. Not difficult. 

(6) O Shepherdess Fickle, 18th Century French Berger- 
ette, arr. by Donald E. Sellew. SSA, accomp’d. I5c. Very 
appropriate for spring concert use. Well arranged and not 
difficult. Recommended. 

(7) Prayer for America, by Roy Newman, arr. by N. 
Clifford Page. SSA, accomp’d. 10c. Very desirable for 
use in school assemblies or concerts. Recommended. 

(8) Romance, by M. Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, arr. by Gwynn S. 
Bement. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. Excellent concert material. 
Well arranged and easy to perform. : 

(9) With a Water-Lily, by Edvard Grieg, arr. by Jeanne 
Boyd. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Fine setting of Grieg’s com- 
position. Recommended for large high school and adult 
choral groups. —William R. Sur 
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A Graded Curvuculum For Your Band 
SMITH-YODER-BACHMAN ENSEMBLE BAND METHOD 
This time-tested method is the leader in its field. 
Each Book 75c Piano-Conductor $1.00 
MELODY TIME 
Ideal first supplementary band material 
Parts 35c Piano-Acc. Cond. $1.00 
FIRST SEMESTER BAND BOOK 
The very first easy Program Numbers for Band 
Parts 35c Pa. Acc. 50c Cond. Score $1.25 
SECOND SEMESTER BAND BOOK 
Offering a varied contents of carefully graded material 
Parts 35c Piano-Cond. $1.00 
FIRST SOLOIST BAND BOOK 
Solos with Band Accom. to stimulate the better players 
Parts 35c Piano-Cond. $1.00 Solo Book $1.00 
THIRD SEMESTER BAND BOOK 
Leading the way to program music for the Concert Band | 
Parts 35c Piano-Cond. $1.00 . 
100 SONGS YOU REMEMBER 
Community Song Book with Band and Orchestra in- 
strumentation 
Parts 40c Choral Edition 35c Cond. Score $1.00 
S YB ENSEMBLE BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
TECHNIC 
Developing the individual player’s technic through 
ensemble playing 
Each Book 75c _Piano-Cond. Manual $1.00 
35 FAMOUS CHORALES 
Essential to the attainment of perfect intona- 
tion and balance 
Parts 35c Piano-Cond. (with words) $1.00 
Send for a complete descriptive circular. 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. Publisher 
223 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
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Just Off the Press 
Yost Violin Method 


For Young and Adult Beginners 
Class or Private Instruction 


Founded upon Principles of Pure 
Intonation 


Volume One Volume Two 
Price Each Volume $1.00 


Volume Three In Preparation 


Five Pieces for Violin and 
Piano in the First Position 


by Gaylord Yost 
The Dawn Greets the Rose .. .40 


The Funny Clown ............. 40 
The Leaves are Falling ........ 40 
TIE i iiic wa wendo sek oerneed 40 
Sleeping Princess ............. 40 


Encore Numbers for the 
Advanced Violinist 

by Gaylord Yost 

Violin and Piano 


ERS SN eR Ie ce ee 60 
Ee a a ans 60 


New Publication 
for Four B> Clarinets 


Suite Moderne 
by S. Turner Jones 


Contains: 


1. March 

2. Waltz in Five 
3. Blues 

4. Boogie-Woogie 


Prices: 
Set of Four Bb Clarinet Parts .$2.00 
Set of Four Bb Clarinet Parts 


CE TD, envekscncvincess $3.00 
Extra Parts: 
oon iennns can vane vee’ $1.50 
Bb Clarinet Parts, each ...... 75 


If your dealer cannot supply, send 
direct to the Publisher. 
Send for the Complete 
Volkwein Catalog No. 9 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 




















Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc., Philadelphia: 

(1) Adam in the Garden Pinin Leaves, Negro spiritual, 
arr. by A. W. Binder. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. The melody 
is one that is not well known. It is harmonized so as to pre- 
serve the primitive qualities of the melodies. Audiences and 
singers who do not demand the familiar both in melody and 
harmonic structure would enjoy this number. 

(2) Parting Friends, spiritual, arr. by A. W. Binder. 
SATB, accomp’d. 12c. A beautiful setting of a lovely white 
spiritual; it will give pleasure to any audience and any type 
of choral organization. —Joseph A. Leeder 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

(1)Liturgy in Remembrance of the Dead, by R. Oppel. 
SATB, accomp’d. 15c. A very appropriate setting. Proper 
interpretation will require much work. Difficult. Recom- 
mended to church and college choir directors. 

(2) Sea Woman, by W. A. Goldsworthy. SSA, accomp’d. 
18c. Good concert material for high school and college 
organizations. 

(3) Who’s Goin’ Stay With Me Tonight? from Southern 
Folk Tale, arr. by Chas. F. Bryan. SATB, a cappella. 1é6c. 
Something different for the concert program. Difficult 
but within the range of many high school choirs., College 
groups will enjoy singing this. —William R. Sur 

Praise the Lord with Loud Acclaim, old Psalm tune, with 
prelude and interlude by J. Worp, arr. by W. B. Olds. 
SATB, with junior choir, organ accomp’t ad lib. 1l6c. A 
number worthy of use by the adult and junior choirs. It is 
not difficult but is suitable for both groups. Dignified, a 
nice effect is achieved by using the choirs antiphonally. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 


The Seer (Choral Rhapsody No. 2), by George Frederick 
McKay. SATB, accomp’d. 60c. George McKay has given 
us a very effective choral rhapsody based on Emerson’s great 
poem. Some unusual dramatic effects include a declamatory 
half-spoken vocal part in the second section and very econom- 
ical and musicianly interludes. —Raymond Burrows 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York: 

(1) Rejoice in God Now All Ye Nations! by Goudinel- 
Lundquist. SATB, a cappella. 12c. Matthew Lundquist’s 
English words and his careful arranging and editing have 
brought out all the beauty of this old chorale. The text is 
most appropriate for 1947. 

(2) The Swan, from the “Carnival of Animals,” by Saint- 
Saens, arr. by Bruno Reibold, text by William D. Peters. 
SATB, accomp’d. 15c. In this Mr. Peters has made a 
happy choice of words. Peter Dykema says: “In this choral 
arrangement the text stresses the graceful flowing movement 
of the great aquatic bird with its snowy plumage, and recalls 
some of the legends which poets throughout the ages have 
woven about it.” —Bess L. Hyde 


Erik Frey, Chicago: 

Recompense, by Erik Frey, arr. by Walter J. Goodell. 
SATB, accomp’d. 20c. Worthy of consideration by high 
school, church and college choir directors. Not difficult. 
Range satisfactory. An appropriate message for these times. 

—William R. Sur 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) An Old Painting, by Hugo Wolf, arr. by A. Walter 
Kramer. SSAA, with medium voice solo, a cappella. 12c. 
A little gem. Solo voice against beautiful hummed four-voice 
background. Will repay attention, for singers and audience. 

(2) From Old Russia! An Episode of 1812, by Samuel 
Richards Gaines, arr. by Channing Lefebvre. SATB, 
accomp’d. 16c. Especial interest now, with its associations 
with the 1812 Overture. Makes an interesting program 
number. —Marion Flagg 


Keep Yo’ Hand on de Plough, Hold On! Negro spiritual, 
arr. by Harvey Gaul. SATB, with soprano and baritone 
solos, a cappella. 16c. A spiritual for mixed voices with 
soprano and baritone solos, and to be sung without accom- 
paniment. It purports to have been “learned and recorded 
from oral tradition by James Miller,” and freely harmonized 
by Harvey Gaul. It will need some rich bass voices with a 
good firm E-flat in them, but should be most effective. 

—Alfred Spouse 


Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton: 

(1) Be Glad and Rejoice, by William Baines. SATB, 
accomp’d. 14c. A stirring anthem for spring. Voice ar- 
rangement good. Not too difficult. Solo for tenor. Good 
variety secured by modulations and various voice arrange- 
ments. A very useful anthem for the average church choir, 
also suitable to school groups. 

(2) Blessed Is the Nation, by Lee Rogers. SATB, 
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accomp’d. 12c. A very rhythmic and singable anthem, 
Good for general use. Good baritone solo. variety 
in harmony and mood. Especially suitable for church choirs, 


—S. Norman Park 


Edward B. Marks Music Corp., New York: 

Northern Dream, by S, Rachmaninoff. SSA, accomp’d 
20c. Those who are interested in something different wil] 
want to examine this. Recommended for use in large senior 
high schools and colleges. Requires good accompanist. 

—William R. Sur 

(1) Birds’ Courting Song, folk song from the “Songs of 
Early America” collection, arr. by Elie Seigmeister. SATB 
a cappella. 20c. Quaint, with appeal for all age groups, 
Clever, simple arrangement could be performed by any 
group having changed voices, but would also interest ad. 
vanced groups. The five verses are solos with chorus ac- 
companiment in guitar effect. Four-part refrain has nonsense 
syllables. 

(2) Hraly Dudy (When I Hear the Bagpipes Playing), 
Czech folk tune, arr. by H. A. Schimmerling. SATB, a 
cappella. 20c. Charming treatment of a courtship song, 
Divided boys’ parts in bagpipe imitation give rhythmic ac- 
companiment to the girl’s description of her suitors. English 
and Czech text. A little tricky, but not too difficult for en- 
joyment. The Czech words are easily mastered. 

(3) Himno Panamericano, by Lillian Evanti, arr. by Felix 
Guenther. SATB, accomp’d. A rousing march, suit- 
able for a program devoted to songs and dances of the Amer- 
icas or international music. As such, it should find ready 
acceptance. English and Spanish text. Also published for 
SSA. —Helen Grant Baker 


Remick Music Corp., New York: 

Shadow Waltz, by Harry Warren, arr. by Douglas Mac- 
Lean. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. A number that should prove 
popular with high school students. Range satisfactory. Mod- 
erately difficult. —William R. Sur 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Build Thee More Stately Mansions, by Mark Andrews, 
arr. by Kenneth Downing. SSA, organ accomp’t. l6c. A 
moderately difficult setting of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ words. 
Recommended fpr use by high schools, colleges and church 
choirs. 

(2) Fairest Lord Jesus, by Irene Britton Smith. SA, or- 
gan accomp’t. l6c. A well arranged setting which should 
prove of interest to grade and junior high school choruses. 
Easy. 

(3) Have You Seen but a Whyte Lillie Grow, arr. by 
Jeanne Boyd. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A worthy musical set- 
ting of Ben Jonson’s words. Might well be included in the 
program of the large high school or college women’s glee 
club. Not difficult. —William R. Sur 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) Juaniata Bound, American work song, arr. by Harvey 
Gaul. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Moderately easy. A fast 
moving, rollicking work song which the chorus will insist on 
singing to the end no matter what mistakes they make dur- 
ing the first reading. It has a fine style which lends itself 
to intelligent interpretation. A fine addition to the American 
folk song library. 

(2) God Shall Wipe Away All Tears, by Caro Roma, arr. 
by D. MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Moderately easy. 
A fine anthem for ladies’ voices. Very singable vocal lines. 
Good range in all vocal parts. A good opportunity for the 
girls’ glee club to do a performance of festival calibre. 

(3) Ohio River Farewell Song, American work song, arr. 
by Harvey Gaul. SATB, accomp’d. 18c Moderately diffi- 
cult. A thrilling addition to folk music. The song demands 
intelligent interpretation, good musicianship for proper ef- 
fectiveness of the rhythm and the beauty of the harmony. 
Moving and alive. The range of voice parts needs maturity. 

(4) Lake Werna’s Water, by E. Ballantine. SSAA, 
accomp’d. 16c. Moderately difficult. Depends on good 
understanding of intervals. Simple and beautiful words and 
music. The girls’ glee club will like it. The range in the 
individual voices is demanding, particularly to second alto 
but not too much so. One of those short selections which 
must be done as exquisitely as the words of the text. 

(5) Five Explorers, by Gustav Klemm. TTBB, accomp’d. 
18c. Moderately easy. Clever text concerning the reflec- 
tions of a modern adventurer who wonders about those tales 
of valour in the history books. Fun for the audience and 
glee club. An opportunity to perfect style. Depends on 
effectiveness of detail. Easy and interesting harmonic pro- 
gressions. Practically sings itself without monotony. Va- 
riety in voice parts. Intelligent and relaxing. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 
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SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY ° SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


announces CONTEST ‘cr Boston Music Co. 


BAND COMPOSERS and ARRANGERS 116 BOYLSTON STREET 


In conjunction with the Third Annual Band Clinic at Texas College of Arts and B 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas, July 20 to August 3, 1947, a contest will be held OSTON 16 
to discover new material for band. 


PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: Try These 


$100.00 advance on 10% royalty contract for the best overture for your 
75.00 advance on 10% royalty contract for the best novelty number 


50.00 advance on 10% royalty contract for the best march COMMENCEMENT 


Prize-winning numbers will be published immediately. The Southern Music il 
Company reserves the right to reject all manuscripts or to accept more than the PROGRAMS!! 
three prize-winning numbers for publication if desired on the usual royalty 

















Rosie, 2071 Allitsen-Treharne A 
SO ANKS- 
Judges will be announced at a later date. po ———— 12 
Manuscripts should be sent direct to Dr. L. W. Chidester, Head, Department of 474 Beethoven THE 
Fine Arts, Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. GLORY OF GOD IN 
| Manuscript scores must be accompanied by a complete set of playable parts for NATURE T.T.B.B. ... .15 
a 75 piece symphonic high school band. 2037 Dies. OPPORTU- 


Dy GM tice ee 
2282 Eichberg TO THEE, 
O COUNTRY S.A. .. .10 
SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 2398 Foster UNITED WE 
830 East Houston Street, San Antonio 6, Texas ARE FOREVER 
“Educational Materials of All Description for Band, Orchestra and Chorus.” 2075 ty Cea HERI. 15 
py £ Fy i 15 
1941 Harris-Gibb GIVE 
THANKS AND SING 
Tg scisliititibiinessiciat .15 
735 Haydn THE 
DIEGES & CLUST HEAVENS ARE 
TELLING S:S.A. ............ .12 
833 Ippolitof-I f 
17 John Street, New York 8, N. Y. , dives THR LORD 
O MY SOUL T.T.B.B. .15 
1856 Protheroe LAUDA- 


For further information, write to: 




















MUS S.A.T.B. ................. 15 
Creators and manufacturers 1030 Rachmaninoff GLO- 
RIOUS FOREVER 
of S.A. 15 





2231 Roberts-Hardin 


special medals and plaques GOD'S HIGHWAY 












































T.T.B.B. 12 
2255 Sibelius O MIGHTY 
for LAND S.A.T.B. ...... .12 
2392 Dykes ETERNAL 
State and District Festivals FATHER, STRONG 
TO SAVE S.A.T.B. .... .15 
1829 Walther DEAR OLD 
MEADOWBROOK 
We invite your inquiries. 2-pt. -10 
Write for Copies 
u rT] 
AVAILABLE ON EXAMINATION 
(temporarily at increased prices) 
THE CONGDON MUSIC READERS Boston Music Co. 
-+- five books... 
Primers . . . Middle Songs . . . Two-Part . . . Three-Part | 116 Boylston Street 
and “added attractions”’ Boston 16 
Cc. H. Congdon 508 West 26th Street New York 1 
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EPIC’S 


New choral work 


United Nations’ Anthem 
by Joseph F. Welsh 


A simple but stirring piece for 
mixed chorus and piano, also 
scored for band, this will provide 
a fitting climax for your assembly 
program. On accepting the dedi- 
cation of The United Nations’ 
Anthem on behalf of the Allied 
Command, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower said, “I am sure no 
dedication could meet with more 
enthusiastic approval. I should 
like to see such a song universal- 
ly popularized.” 


PRICES 
CS 
Symphonic band ...... penieeeenetetiiinniiis 1.25 
| Seems 15 
Voice and Piano ....... cnn aan 
MEME chipnicinshitttinbnaionnensisaticenmaniaclis 15 


For information concerning our new band 
pos send a postcard for descriptive circu- 
lar to 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
INSTITUTE CORPORATION 


Dept. A112, 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


, a eee | 
Film Music Notes 


Official Organ of 
National Film Music Council 





* 
Contents 
Information and Critiques on Music in 
current films. Articles Film musicians 


and Leading Authorities. Teaching Possi- 
bilities in tertainment Films. 16 mm 
Films in Music Education. 
National and State Interest in Film Music. 
News Items—Comments—Future Releases. 
Published Sept. to May 
$2.00 per year 
250 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, New York 











HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


—— SINCE 1906 7 


* WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURWISWHEL 
* ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 


ZRAYNER. 


* DALHEIM &CO. ¢ 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 





STILL GOOD 


— and still available. Volume 30 of the MENC 
Yearbook (the latest issue) should be in every 
music educator's library. Order now if you 
do not have a cepy. §2.50 postpaid. MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, Ml. 
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Band and Orchestra in a Small High School. 


One Program or Two? 
A. G. THOMSON 





HIs IS an account of an instrumental 

music program which provides an 

equal opportunity for both band 
and orchestra to develop in a small high 
school. The problems which led to the 
establishment of this program are indi- 
cated, in the hope that other schools 
possessing similar problems might foster 
more orchestral activity through this or 
some other similar program. 

Most instrumental music teachers, if 
interviewed, would profess a desire to 
provide both band and orchestra in 
their schools. However, in many small 
schools, we find well-developed bands, 
with no provision for orchestra. There 
are many reasons which have contributed 
to the tremendous growth of bands in 
relation to orchestras. The performances 
at athletic contests, the community per- 
formances, such as parades, and the 
greater color of the band have been some 
of the factors involved. Many schools 
have selected the band as the one organi- 
zation which they would sponsor if both 
could not be maintained. In such case, 
any growth in orchestral work must 
come through the inclusion of both 
groups in the school. 

The statements given above seem to 
indicate that certain difficulties are met 
in arranging both a band and orchestra 
schedule in a small school. The number 
of students required for both groups 
might not be available in the school. 
A time for rehearsal is more difficult 
to schedule when two groups are in- 
volved. A student might not have two 
available periods to devote to instru- 
mental music during each day. These 
problems were present in our school, and 
in an effort to solve the problems certain 


conclusions seemed to present them- 
selves: ; ; 
(1) The intricacies of scheduling 


would permit the allotment of only one 
period of the school day for instrumental 
music for any given group of pupils. 

(2) Scheduling the orchestra in after- 
school hours would not favor the pro- 
gram of the orchestra. ; 

(3) The same students must comprise 
both the band and orchestra. 

The above conclusions led to the fol- 
lowing scheduling of instrumental music: 

(1) One period was provided for 
those who desired to begin the study of 
instrumental music. Economy of time 
in teaching dictated that this class should 
be lim‘ted to brass, woodwind, and per- 
cussion. 

(2) Another period was scheduled for 
advanced instrumental music. This period 
was originally for band alone, and con- 
sisted of one hour each day of the school 
week. 

In accordance with these conclusions 


the problem was defined as the conver- ° 


sion of the band into an orchestra, with 
both units rehearsing during the same 
hour, using alternating days for each. 
The number of band members who could 
be included in the orchestra would be 
limited to a small number on each of 
the brass, woodwind, and percussion in- 
struments. Players of string instru- 


ments must also be added to this nucleus 
of band members. 








The next problem was the location 
and training of string instrument players. 
Since the playing of string instruments js 
considered more difficult than the play- 
ing of most band instruments, the 
band director suggested to the most out- 
standing band members that they 
“double” on violin, viola, cello, or string 
bass. There were a large number of 
the band members who agreed to the 
experiment of playing two instruments 
concurrently. These students approached 
the problem of the new instrument with 
a considerable knowledge of music, and 
with a proved ability to perform on 
another instrument. It was possible to 
relate the new instrument to the old 
through the use, for example, of bari- 
tone and trombone players on cello, util- 
izing the same notation problems. This 
beginning of a new study was done in 
extra time which was found during an 
activity period. It was not possible to 
insure attendance at all times due to 
conflicts with other activities, but after 
a half year of this work the orchestra 
was organized. 

The new orchestra consisted of sel- 
ected band members and the addition of 
those who had “doubled” on a string 
instrument. Placing the rehearsal time 
of the orchestra at the band period pro- 
vided great flexibility. For example, if 
an orchestra program were to be given 
on Friday, an orchestra practice might be 
held each day for a week; conversely, if 
a band program for a basketball game 
was planned, the band could use all the 
periods for a week. In normal times a 
more equitable division of time could be 
found for the week’s schedule. 


Some students did not desire to begin 
a new study of a String instrument, nor 
were they selected from the band for the 
orchestra, so naturally they could not be 
included in the public performance of 
the orchestra for fear of a complete 
overbalance of “brass.” These members 
of the band came to all the orchestra 
rehearsals and had the benefit of the 
reading of the literature of the new 
organization even though not appearing 
in public as members of the unit. This 
avoided scheduling conflicts through the 
certain knowledge of the child that he 
would always attend the instrumental 
music class at the same period each day, 
whether band or orchestra was rehears- 
ing. 

The advantages of this plan for a 
small school seem to be the following: 


(1) Scheduling is much simpler and 
conflicts are avoided due to the fact 
that only one period of the day must be 
kept free for the advanced instrumental 
music students, even though both hand 
and orchestra are available on any par- 
ticular day. 

(2) The students who select two in- 
struments appear to gain a definite ad- 
vantage in musical growth over those 
who do not do so. 

(3) The problem of the teaching of 
the string instruments seems to be made 
easier by the previous experiences of 
the pupil in band work. 
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(4) Many boys are willing to be mem- 
bers of both the band and orchestra who 
would not be willing to play a string in- 
strument in the orchestra before having 
band experience. 

(5) The gain in musical experience 
derived from the orchestra seems to 
outweigh any loss in band efficiency 
which might occur from the decrease of 
the time given to band work. 


EpirortaL Note: Members of the Editorial 
Board who read the manuscript of Mr. Thom- 
- ’s article agreed that it presents ideas and 

peas which are quite sound and worth 
wile. question was raised, however, re- 
garding the inclusion of all wind players in the 
orchestra rehearsals instead of rotating the extra 
wind players for satisfactory balance. It was 
also pointed out that to be consistent, string 
students should be admitted to beginning classes, 
dividing the days of the beginning class period 
in a manner similar to division of the advance 
periods. String — ts would then have oppor- 
tunity to learn and instrument during the 
activity period if desired. ‘‘In any _ event, 
wrote one. member of the Board, himself a band 
director, “‘I agree that it is ‘better to divide 
available time between band and _ orchestra 
rather than to concentrate on band only.”’ 


The Editorial Board would like to have other 
directors who work in small schools submit re- 
ports of their experiences in solving the problems 
discussed by Mr. Thomson. 





Contests 


PAUL GOODMAN 





T IS SIGNIFICANT that in the general 
overhauling and re-evaluation of con- 
cepts, principles and practices in 

which large numbers of music educators 
have been collaborating for many 
months, much attention is being given to 
contests and festivals. I have read with 
keen interest the thought-provoking 
articles in recent issues of the JouRNAL 
which reflect some of the current think- 
ing on this subject. Many concede that 
contests represented one of the most 
important phases of the prewar program 
of music education activities. However, 
as in other elements of the program, it 
seems unlikely that postwar attitudes 
and conditions will be found compatible 
with resumption of music competitions 
just as they were carried on before the 
war. It is not sufficient to argue that 
many teachers, pupils and parents want 
contests continued, or that some teachers 
and administrators seem to wish to sub- 
stitute other types of music activities for 
students. We as music educators should 
know the facts, based on careful study 
and evaluation, so that we may guide 
our own thinking and be prepared to 
make wise and helpful contributions to 
the discussions which are now going on 
—instead of declaiming violently for or 
against, with only our opinions or hear- 
say to support our contentions. 


With only a very humble start soon 
after World War I, when the teaching 
of instrumental music as a part of the 
regular school program began to take 
root also, the music contest movement 
grew to tremendous proportions. In the 
early days, contests were confined to 
bands only. Then came the introduc- 
tion of orchestras, choruses, glee clubs, 
soloists, and small vocal ensembles. Di- 
rectors worked for perfection at the ex- 
pense of healthy educational motivation 
and worthwhile outcomes. Then, as the 
movement progressed, sight reading tests 
were provided to eliminate the tendency 
toward rote teaching and learning. First- 
second- and third-place awards were no 
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longer given. Instead, groups were rated 
on their demonstrated musical achieve- 
ment. Improved adjudication, with 
standard comment sheets filled in by the 
adjudicators and supplied to the direc- 
tors and to each contesting soloist and 
ensemble, furnished expert criticism and 
constructive suggestions. The publica- 
tion and use of carefully chosen music 
lists aided in establishing and maintain- 
ing high standards; while solo and en- 
semble competitions stimulated individual 
study and helped to discover unusual 
talent. Progress was being made in the 


right direction. Everywhere there was 
the realization that the contest- festival 
movement was no passing fancy. 

In view of present conditions, how 
may we define the terms “contest” and 
“festival”? What are some of the funda- 


mental issues involved in a broader con- 
cept of our definitions? Are contest- 
festivals worthwhile practices in music 
education? What are some of the argu- 
ments which may be promulgated to 
question or commend the existence and 
continuance of contest-festivals? These 
are some of the problems that need 
clarification for music educators in 
America today, whether they are in a 
community where the movement is just 
beginning to sow its seeds, or where by 
this time they take contest-festival par- 
ticipation as a matter of course. 
“Contest” and “festival” defined. The 
term “contest” implies the bringing to- 
gether, for evaluation based on com- 
parison in competition, representative 
bands, orchestras, choruses, glee clubs, 
soloists, and small vocal and instrumen- 
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tal ensembles from various schools and 
communities. Competition and com- 
parison are paramount. 

The term “festival” signifies the bring- 
ing together of groups, or of representa- 
tive members of groups, to achieve 
massive and representative performances. 
Evaluation based on compari and 
competition is of little significance. Co- 
operation is the keynote. 

Arguments “for” competition-festivals: 

(1) They have done much to raise 
the general level of teaching and per- 
formance standards. Directors and stu- 
dents benefit from the expert criticism 
and constructive suggestions of the ad- 
judicators, and from comparative ob- 
servation of what others are doing. 

(2) They offer an opportunity for the 
recognition of worthwhile attainment. 

(3) They arouse public interest in 
school music and frequently help to en- 
list public and administrative support. 

(4) They set up tangible objectives 
for both pupils and teachers. 

(5) They provide invaluable expe- 
riences for thousands of young people, in- 
cluding that of learning to appreciate 
the achievement of one’s fellows. 


(6) Students respond to the appeal 
of contests and festivals. If properly 
directed, strong intrinsic motives can be 
built upon the extrinsic ones. 

Arguments against competition-festi- 
vals : 

(1) Their competitive aspect is bad 
in a world that needs cooperation rather 
than competition, and they frequently 
stimulate groups and individuals to pro- 
mote their own interests without regard 
for those of the other fellow. 

(2) Worthwhile learning activities are 
frequently put aside in an effort to 
“make a good showing.” 


(3) The development of worthy atti- 
tudes and ideals is apt to be overlooked 
when the spirit of competition and 
“show-off” is allowed to become the 
main incentive to study. 


(4) The extrinsic motivation and arti- 
ficial stimulation embodied in contest and 
festival preparation and participation 
tend to shift the attention of the pupils 
from the broad implications in the music 
itself to the recognition and rewards 
that are to be derived from its perform- 
ance. In other words, there is a danger 
of letting contests and festivals become 
ends in themselves. 

(5) Contests teach pupils to regard 
ability to excel as true success and a 
worthy motivating force. 


(6) Instruments for measuring some 
basic attainments are still poorly de- 
veloped or non-existent. 

(7) Competition-festivals involve ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

A perusal of the above should indicate 
that contests and festivals have signifi- 
cant relative merits and drawbacks. 
Which are the stronger it is difficult to 
say. It is evident, however, that certain 
fundamental changes are required if the 
contest-festival is to retain its place as 
a worthwhile phase of music education 
throughout the country. These funda- 
mentals pertain to attitudes as well as 
techniques—among them a shift from 
a selfish and competitive to a cooperative 
point of view, the acceptance of contest- 
festivals as a means to the development 
of a love for and an enjoyment of music 
rather than as ends in themselves, more 
effective practices in contest routines 
and management, and more accurate 
methods of measuring and determining 
relatively intangible attainments. 
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Compared to many other academic 
fields, that of music education is in its 
beginning stages, and some extrinsic 
motive is needed in order to stimulate 
interest. But whether or not we should 
continue to promote contests and festi- 
vals beyond this need should be de- 
termined by whether or not we can 
utilize them as a means of increasing 
and enriching the musical attainments 
of the people involved. Music, once it 
is rightly experienced, needs no outside 
stimulus. Thus contests and festivals 
will have served their purpose when they 
have made themselves unnecessary. 

The significant changes that have been 
made since the beginnig of organized 
contest-festivals indicate that we were 
moving toward such a goal. Since the 
arguments presented for the contest 
movement are phychologically sound, 
and since most of the obvious objections 
to it can be overcome, it seems right 
that we should conclude that contests 
and festivals are worthwhile practices 
in music education if and when they are 
intelligently conceived and judiciously 
managed. 
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HAVE READ with interest and apprecia- 
tion the report in the November- 


December (1946) issue of the 
Music Epucators JouRNAL entitled 
“The Advancement Program.” As you 


state, “The program offers very little 
that is new in the way of general ob- 
jectives or activities.” I would like 
to add to this that most of the people 
who read and digest this material are 
those who are already doing a fine teach- 
ing job and who already recognize the 
objectives of the program. 

The point that bothers me in all of 
this is the matter of distributing the 
elements of this program so that the 
objectives may be realized. Shall we 
examine and attempt to effect this pro- 
gram in the light of children in their 
first year in school or their last year? 
Shall it be attempted on sound musical 
principles or upon tricks, fads, and 
novelties? Is our organization attempt- 
ing to reach and help the teacher at the 
lowest level (often the room teacher who 
also teaches music, or at least a lower- 
grade music teacher), or is the program 
aimed at those at the top of the list who 
doubtless understand most of this al- 
ready? 

It has seemed to me that if such a pro- 
gram is to be successful there will need 
to be much greater advancement in the 
early stages of music education. I have 
felt for some time that the over-all ad- 
vancement of such a program would be 
greater if the primary and intermediate 
grades were brought into sharper focus. 

My solution is to touch the child very 
early with not only the listening, rhythm- 
ic activity, rote singing, etc., but also 
the mechanics of music (simple theory, 
music symbols, etc.). Properly taught, 
these things are a challenge to the pupil. 
They need to be implanted early, just as 
the fundamentals of reading and num- 
bers. The child grows up with them, 
takes them for granted. 

Most of the disinterested music pupils 
I have known have reached an advanced 
grade without learning anything about 
the elements of music. I am dismayed 
for the profession when I get a junior 
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high school pupil who does not know 
the simplest signs and symbols in music 
—to say nothing of rhythm patterns, 
meter signs, time values, note names— 
and who cannot follow a line of music 
as it is being played or sung no matter 
how simple the example. 


I have so many experiences relative 
to the above that I feel the need very 
strongly. I want to illustrate with these 
examples of things which have come to 
mind in the past few days: 


(1) A lady who is an outstanding 
musician and singer commended my pro- 
gram with this rather negative state- 
ment: “I am glad that Frank is getting 
such fine music training. My older boy 
who is a senior in high school has at- 
tended nine different schools and has 
never had any training relative to read- 
ing music in any of them.” 

(2) A lady who is a member of the 
local PTA said this: “My husband 
and I both like to sing and so do some of 
our ‘acquaintances. We believe that we 
sing in tune and have average good 
voices. Would you consider teaching a 
class of adults in the reading of music 
for vocal purposes?” This was a wel- 
come request, but relative to something 
which should have been attained in 
school experience. 

(3) A mother called on me to make 
sure that her seventh-grade boy would 
not be called on to sing “because he 
knows he can’t sing and we know it; so 
he just doesn’t sing.” Inquiry showed 
that he had never tried. 

I wonder if anything which will bear 
directly on these things which I have 
mentioned will be offered in the develop- 
ment of the MENC Advancement Pro- 
gram. 

—L. Paut Brown, Music Director, 
Deerfield Grammar School, Deerfield, 
Illinois. 
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1058 The Blue O’ Your Eyes — 
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Has a nice, a captivating Irish spring 
lilt. 
1054 Last Spring — Grieg- Boyd ..._... 15 
One of Grieg’s most charming melodies 
1057 Music When Soft Voices Die 
— Falgren 15 
Exceptionally easy, beautiful 8-pt. work 
1058 Under the Greenwood Tree — 
Bergh 18 
Shakespeare knew all about spring too. 








3058 A Bird in My Bower — Peele .. .15 
Light, flowing, has real variety. 
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Roberton 12 
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natural; the intervals are closer; in the 
third position, C, G, and D majors al] 
are fingered with the same and easy 
pattern; it is easy to ‘match the first 
and second fingers with the open strings. 
Due to the natural ease of the left 
hand in these positions it is recom- 
mended to hold the hand around the 
third and fourth position during all 
open-string studies. Thus a _ natural 
faultless position may be maintained and 
the harmful left-hand pinch between 
thumb and first finger may be avoided. 
Class Teaching Technique 


Keep the whole class busy at some- 
thing all the time; this cuts down dis- 
ciplinary problems. In the early stages, 
unison playing is more time saving than 
part playing. It does not sound so bad if 
the teacher accompanies with the piano 
or violin. A pianist assistant is very 
desirable in a beginner class. Give man- 
ual help generously to each student. 
Check and assist individual students by 
calling upon them to play solo; the rest 
of the class may play pizzicato, sing the 
notes, or tap the rhythm in the mean- 
time. Switch from solo to tutti playing 
in every two or four measures; this 
keeps the whole class alert. Introduce 
new rhythms by tapping, a new piece 
with singing and pizzicato. Rhythm- 
sticks (half of a flower stick available 
in lumberyards) are useful in a be- 
ginner class. 


Have enough space between players 
so that the teacher can go freely between 
them at any time. Don’t conduct in 
beginners’ classes, but command and 
count with a clear voice and with rhyth- 
mic enunciation. Have a stand for each 
player if at all possible; this cuts down 
dependency. Don’t build up a reliance 
upon the piano but have the class play 
unaccompanied about half of the time. 
Watch for children who copy their 
neighbor’s movements with eager eyes. 
Play new material slowly and speed it 
up with caution. Always go back and 
review the fundamentals to improve po- 
sition, tone and intonation. Stress but 
one point at a time. Give instructions 
in advance to play sharps high, flats low, 
half steps close, whole steps apart. 

Be cheerful and don’t be short in praise 
if deserved. Give time for youngsters 
to coordinate before demanding perfec- 
tion; they have to go through the mo- 
tions many times before giving any kind 
of performance at all. Don’t stick to 
any one routine for a long time but 
always have something new up your 
sleeve. 

Tune instruments in advance if they 
are kept in the school. At every meet- 
ing retune instruments, explaining and 
showing how it is done. If at all pos- 
sible, meet beginners’ classes several times 
every week, possibly every day. After 
six or eight weeks, reduce class meet- 
ings and introduce homework, and per- 
haps private lessons along with the class 
lessons. With daily classes a beginner 
may make within two months, advance- 
ment which under less constant super- 
vision from the teacher would require 
a year. 





4See previous reference to the writer's Report for 
the Instrumental Classes, etc. 
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Private Teaching Technique 


Amidst the many problems of instru- 
mental technique don’t forget that mo- 
tivation and inspiration is the first duty 
of the teacher. Don’t teach material, 
but teach the child. Improve directly 
such factors as tone, intonation, bow- 
ing, finger-placing, vibrato, etc. Every 
lesson should prepare the pupil for his 
next home assignment. It is poor teach- 
ing to spend the whole lesson on cor- 
recting faults of the previous assignment 
and give next week’s assignment in the 
last minute. Every new problem should 
be carefully explained and tried by the 
student in the presence of the teacher 
and only then followed up by home prac- 
ticing. It would be very poor driving 
to watch the road from the rear window 
and steer the car only after it had slipped 
off the pavement. 

Teach the pupil on his own level by 
giving assignments within his immediate 
reach. Don’t make him a one-piece spe- 
cialist by selecting something too ambi- 
tious, but ensure his progress with a 
variety of material. Avoid the evil of 
much unison playing with the student 
but accompany him freely on the piano 
or violin. Students who learn notes and 
rhythms by following the teacher’s in- 
strument do not become good readers. 

Don’t use etudes that pile note after 
note upon the student before a fair 
sense of tonality has been obtained. Es- 
tablish this sense with melodic material 
augmented with applied scales, sequences 
and broken chords. 

Seek the cooperation of the parents. 
Write assignments in a notebook and 
have the pupil secure the signature of 
a parent on each lesson. Demand prac- 
ticing charts from younger pupils. Ar- 
range recitals frequently. For beginners 
in private lessons, give several short les- 
sons every week until the pupils learn 
correct position, tuning, and how to prac- 
tice. The additional time spent on the 
part of the teacher will pay dividends 
later. Play frequently for the student 
if you are a good player. Offer ensemble 
experience to private students. 

String playing from the first lesson 
on is an interesting and fascinating ex- 
perience when the teacher’s attitude and 
techniques are in line with the modern 
trends in music instruction—in which 
case, both teacher and pupil find enjoy- 
ment in every step of the learning proc- 
ess. 


Republishing Important Music 
Works. Announcement has been made 
of the republication of the famous 
Bach-Gesellschaft edition of 47 vol- 
umes, Johann Sebastian Bach’s Werke, 
to be available before the end of 1947— 
the first work in a long-range republi- 
cation program to provide the music 
world of America (as well as of other 
countries) with out-of-print and rare 
volumes of music and music literature. 
Selected by representative vote taken 
by the American Musicological Society, 
Music Library Association, National 
Association of Schools of Music, As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, and 
the Music Division of The Library 
of Congress, the new photolithoprinted 
edition will be an exact full-size repro- 
duction, of the original work and may 
be purchased in separate volumes as 
well as the complete set. Subscrip- 
tions, which are invited until July 1, 
1947, at which time printing will begin, 
should be sent to W. Edwards 
Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Outstanding 
CHORUSES 


SECULAR 


Men’s Voices 





Road — Coverly, A. 
— 6190 At the Mid Hour of 
Night — Tatton, J. 


ley 
....6450 Jolly Old Crow — 
En 


II icakesescnsasetcietesins 


(3 Part) 

seated 5288 Commencement Ode 
Cowles, W. R. .......- 

.....5528 Shut Yo’ Eye — 
Bronson, M, ............ 

.....6433 Sage’s Pigtail — 
SEED : ektetnisnsentinninseantins 
.....6438 Apple Blossoms — 


cael 6446 Dolly and the Teddy 
Bear — Fearis ........ 
....6454 Little Girl With Up- 
turned Nose — 
a 
paer 6466 Teach Me Your 
Song — Fearis ........ 

Mixed Voices 
onsite 6436 Spring Is Coming 
Oe’r the Valley 


SACRED 

Baritone Solo 
..4427 Be of the Same Mind 
One Toward An- 
other — Daniel, K. 

Mixed Voices 
-.---5678 Praise be to Thee, 
(A Cappella) Pales- 
trina — Lundquist .. 
.. 753 Hear Our Prayer — 
Teasdale, H. W. ...... 
---.5729 Jesus, Lord an 
Precious Savior (A 
Cappella) M. N. 
Lundquist .............. 
oiuaant 5753 Lift Up Your Heads, 
Ye Mighty Gates 
(A noes) Lelar- 
ing-Lundquist -......... 
sieniiill 5509 Dark Water (A Cap- 
pella) — James, W. 
endian 5515 A Passion Motet (A 
Cappella) — Fryk- 
lof-Lundquist .......... 
sins 5731 Glory to God in the 
Highest (A Cap. 
pella) — Bortnian- 
sky-Lundquist .......... 
ietial 5748 Praise The Lord O 
Jerusalem — Dun- 


catalog 


Jhe WILLIS 
MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
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Testing the Conservatory Product 


J. C. KENNEDY 





TUDENTS in conservatories are gen- 

erally classified in two groups: 

those working for the Bachelor of 
Music Education degree and those work- 
ing for the Bachelor of Music degree. 
The first of these two groups is fairly 
new, widespread public music education 
having come into being within the mem- 
ory of this generation. Although the 
Bachelor of Music degree has been 
awarded only a comparatively few years, 
the kind of study of music that it de- 
mands is not new—in fact it is as old 
as music. 


After they graduate, what do they do 
—these two kinds of students? 


Those earning the Bachelor of Music 
Education degree—or the Bachelor of 
School Music degree—usually go into 
work for the people, become the teachers 
of our children in the public schools. 
They have a good time teaching, for the 
most part, and the reason probably is 
that they love the contact they have 
with youth. The financial returns are 
not so great as to make them rush to 
the rather expensive preparation neces- 
sary for such exacting and tiring work 
as the teaching of music. They usually 
have “tenure” in their jobs, along with 
a definite feeling of belonging in their 
communities. 


Proud possessors of the Bachelor of 
Music degree or its equivalent generally 
want to go on the concert stage. If they 
have earned the degree in singing, they 
want to go to the “Met” right away. 
Wise educators have suggested a clear 
look at the pitfalls of a concert career, 
and have also pointed out the teaching 
possibilities for these young musicians: 
private schools which do not insist that 
preparation include the professional edu- 
cation courses required of public school 
teachers by state law; work as ministers 
of music in large churches; the setting 
up of a studio in the old home town or 
wherever good music teaching is needed ; 
a job in a college or university, which 
often requires, however, study beyond 
that required for a Bachelor’s degree. 

The conservatory which maintains 
“heads up” relations with its graduates 
after their graduation is a rare school. 
Why is this so? The most obvious 
answer is that the teachers and adminis- 
trators of most conservatories are so 
busy taking care of the students needing 
teaching and disciplining and advising 
that there is no time to do much of any- 
thing with alumni relations. Further con- 
tacts with the alma mater after com- 
mencement are most of the time limited 
to requests for donations. Is this the 
fault of the graduates or of the faculties 
of these conservatories? 


It is my guess that the fault lies with 
the faculties. The kind of faculty-alumni 
contact that I am interested in is more 
than that accomplished when the alumnus 
returns to the campus for a reunion, has 
tea or a cocktail with his favorite 
teacher, talks in vague generalities about 
his work, his problems, and the latest 
object of his affections. The contact I 
want to see is a revitalizing one—and 
I believe it would put new life into both 
student and teacher. 


The new attitude that our faculties 







need toward the young music teacher in 
the public schools would require that we 
get a complete picture of how this 
former ward is fitting into the com- 
munity. This would involve our asking 
for reports from several capable and 
competent sources. We should need to 
consult some of the members of the 
Board of Education, some of the busi- 
ness men of the town, and some of the 
young solon’s fellow teachers. From 
such an attempt to find out how effec- 
tively an alumnus is doing his job, the 
faculty of a conservatory might well 
learn a good deal. They would learn 
about the alumnus and would certainly 
be able to help him with deserved words 
of encouragement or with constructive 
advice concerning how he might better 
his methods, might sell his product more 
effectively to his students. The result 
might be that in a week-end conference 
at the earliest possible time after the 
results of the investigation are known, 
the fledgling instructor meets with one 
or two or three of his teachers for a 
good “going over.” One of the secondary 
results of this process would be the 
realization of some of their failures 
on the part of the conservatory profes- 
sors. This would be no less salutary 
to them than was the advice to the 
younger member of the profession. 


What could the faculty do for the 
artist diploma or Bachelor of Music de- 
gree alumnus? Some ingenuity will 
often be required to elicit information 
of value from co-workers and others 
capable of givinganauthoritative opinion, 
but the information could be had and 
could be handled in the same way as 
that for the young public school teacher. 
Conferences would be needed, and they 
would have to be handled with infinite 
tact and with real patience in order to 
accomplish the intended results. A well- 
handled committee, previously briefed on 
its task, could probably do the job better 
than an individual, though in some situa- 
tions an individual will do it_ better 
than a group, especially if he has in- 
sight as well as information. 

How about the alumnus who wants to 
be a performer? He generally has a 
pretty rough time of it trying to “get 
the breaks” that will give him the back- 
ing he needs to concertize. Conservatories 
cannot do much for. such an individual. 
But they can do vastly more than they 
now do. One of the first things I think 
of that a faculty might do for its gradu- 
ates is invite them back to the conserva- 
tory to perform. It might not be pos- 
sible, nor is it necessary, to get all of 
the performers of any one graduating 
class back the following year. When 
they get to perform—perhaps in an 
“alumni recital” with one or two other 
alumni—would not be so important as 
the realization in the heart of the gradu- 
ate that if he keeps his performance to 
concert pitch, he will be invited back 
to the old stamping ground for a per- 
formance that might give him a better 
idea of whether he has “it” or whether 
he doesn’t; of whether he should keep at 
the heart-breaking grind necessary for 
concert work or whether he should 
settle down to conservative (in compar- 
ison) teaching. 
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15 HIT TUNES IN ONE BAND BOOK 


._..in striking quick-step arrangements that are keyed to 
the demands of modern program planning and the mod- 
ern band! 

No other band publication offers all the following features 
(and rhythm, too): 





* ALL TOP TUNES. Every number is a really popular, = 4 PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. Unnecessary frills 
time-tested song. have been eliminated from the scoring by Erik Leidzen. 
These compositions lose none of their effectiveness when 


‘ P " 
% UTILITY. The arrangements are ideal for any pro shed ender Gen auth tuna conllians, 


gram, indoor or outdoor, including athletic events. 


* VARIETY. There are titles for every occasion. Most *% CLARITY. Because no extra embellishments or exces- 
of them have situation value — e.g., “Button Up Your sive ranges clutter up the pages, these arrangements are 
Overcoat,"’ ‘‘Love Thy Neighbor,"’ etc. highly legible and may be played with ease. 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AMONG MY SOUVENIRS YOU'RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
WISHING DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? ARE YOU HAVIN ANY FUN? 
BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE GOOD NEWS 
WHERE THE BLUE OF THE NIGHT THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WALKING? 
VARSITY DRAG SONNY BOY MEAN TO ME 
Conductor 60c Pagts 35c 


Standard Quick-step Instrumentation 
Write for specimen cornet and/or clarinet parts 


CRAWFORD MUSIC CORPORATION 
RKO BUILDING ° ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y 









Selected Titles Fom LEEDS CHORAL SERIES 














' 
Sacred Choruses Secular Cheoruses 

+ 
: UNISON S.A.T.B. ; 

‘ 
| P 
5 soe I Sis niissssinnsnitliatniniatiannnnnieidiniaeatsanel Purvis 15 L113 CHRISTMAS CANBLES................ Loveen, Breen, Sempron-Stickles .16 
! S—S  @ # 3§5 ° a ae L-114 DOWN IN THE VALLEY................cceeeeeeeees Luther-Stickles .16 | 
: ’ 
: ee a Mozart-Branscombe .20 --*-°- PUD PRED 6.00000s00ds0sdensesdacsosnesisccessseeecaies Lee .16 1 
oe Re SE niccirantinntiooninnniaiaddsnbicneisnniade Walton .15...... RE Fe i iieictititnnstbinctidistnsntinnianinns Templeton .15 | 
J cereee Se abatement alee iaaminidincedintiaina Walton 1S L-112 KASHWA (From Choral Triptych ““Ollantay”’) RES Sas .16 : 
Oe nseee L-129 © RISEN LORD, WHO CONQUER'D DEATH.......... Bach-Branscombe .15 aon coe een ee 
wail L-134 WINTER PASSES OVER (lam Hiems Transiit)................. Purvis 160 ***** soaker mama eaa aE: oudieed: 
ii iis ei" ee A MI Ce ictincicinnvinieniticianiniiiseniatnniiies Brown .16 } 
oo L-110 MELOPEYA (From Choral Triptych “‘Ollantay”).............0.. Sos .16 | 
O sseeee L-105 AT THE CRADLE..........cccccccccccececccccccceccccccees Walton 160 ivsciicicsccnccnrctinnanssncenad Denni-Powell .15 : 
B essai L-108 THE BABE OF BLESSED GRACE..............cceccceececeees Coles .10 ' 

snail L-117 NEW GENERATION..................2.0ecee0e+e-Donaldson-Stickles 

U .esL+106 A CRESCENT MOON AND A CRADLED STAR..........0..c000« White 1 ene os 
© imam Sf aS SEP Ree RRS ae ee Leidren .20 “°°°°* Ee PE Mb biiinnthedsdniacedddhecebvesedcsssccchessed Crawford .18 r) 
seamed L-100 *GRACIOUS LORD WHO GIVEST BLESSING................ Kempinski .15 ...... I ci cniiisninicnncetitneciniiannseniatnsinss lee .15 | 
A sees L-103 *HYMN OF THANKSGIVING...........0sseeeeereerererees leidzen 250 WP I i isiccctcicnsticivsinttninrcsiisonenel Sanjuan .40 5 
T nsaal ER Fe iiss cititntnctinimesincincccdeteninsed Odom .15 . ; “4 
oie: L101 *A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD....................... leidren 200°" CARED SSPE GO GUIIIRn cc ccc ccccccccscccecsescccced Galindo .25 ‘ 
TF esseiel 1-107 WE THANK THEE, LORD OF ALL THE SKIES................. White .10. +++ L108 WESTRON WIND... .nccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoes Green .16 , 
— -L-109 WINTER PASSES OVER (lam Hiems Transiit)...............+6. Purvis .16 0... L-111 YARAVI (From Choral Triptych “‘Ollantay")............0..0000s Sos .16 | 
; *Band Accompaniment Available ; 
i a 
i ' 
; LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION ~* RKO BUILDING + RADIO CITY * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ; 
; Please send reference copies of the titles | have checked. Also send complete catalog of Leeds Choral Series. ; 
| 

| 
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MUSIC for STRINGS 
THE ELKAN-VOGEL STRING ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Each String 

Score Part 
Brahms-Elkan—Lullaby .................. . we 15 
Mendelssohn-Elkan—Venetian Barcarolle .. 5 .. 1S 
Tartini-Elkan—Andante ............... fe cashes see 1S 
Scarlatti-Elkan—Burlesca . ian, ae 1S 
Davidson, H. G.—Concert Square Dance , . 60 1S 
Haydn-Elkan—Menuet from Op. 76 No. 4 ... . 90 AS 
Haydn-Elkan—Largo Assai from Op. 74 No. 3 ins Je 1$ 
Frescobaldi-Elkan—Suite in D . 75 .20 
Londonderry Air—(Arr. by H. Elkan) ..... a 1S 
Bach-Elkan—Come Sweet Death ....... . 90 15 
Purcell-Elkan—The Golden Sonata ................... .80 25 
Gretchaninoff-Elkan—Berceuse ......... eee 1S 
Keenan, Gerald—Rozmarinje: (Folk Song) .......... .. .75 AS 
Geminiani-Sabatini—Concerto Grosso in G minor ...... 1.25 .30 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Conservatories might soon find their 
alumni recitals to be a pretty good thing! 
Is it without the bounds of possibility 
that conservatories might get together 
and trade information on alumni per. 
formances, so that the best of the lot 
might make up an inter-conservatory 
series? Professionals charge a good 
deal to come and make music, and for 
this music there is a place, of course, in 
every conservatory. But do we want 
the professionals or do we want the 
music? Budgets are usually limited and 
thus inevitably limit the amount of music 
brought to a conservatory from the out- 
side. Hearing music capably performed 
is what faculties cherish for their sty- 
dents. Though our young alumni may 
not perform superlatively, and possibly 
not even authoritatively, they should be 
capable—or our faculties are not doing 
their job. ; 

It is my conviction that these alumni- 
slanted suggestions may seem of some 
importance to most of the members of 
conservatory faculties. The implement- 
ing of the suggestions with action will 
be the difficult item. Proper handling 
of an alumni recital course will involve 
scheduling, budgeting, and efforts at pub- 
licity. These expenditures of energy, 
plus the utter necessity of imaginative 
thinking, will pay dividends in confidence 
among both students and alumni. And 
the faculty itself will, in such testing of 
the effectiveness of its product, reap im- 
measurable benefit. 

Advice such as this on public relations 
matters is the kind that business firms 
pay out good money to get; the market 
reaction to their products is all-impor- 
tant to their survival. Shall we try 
to put out a better product from our 
conservatories ? 





* * A Schmitt . . . BEST SELLER % 





INTRODUCTION TO 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


by JONES & BARNARD 


® Designed to fulfill all requirements of an accredited course in music 
fundamentals 
Written for the AVERAGE music student 


Acclaimed all over the nation as the perfect, complete text for student 
and teacher 


THEORY HARMONY FORM INSTRUMENTS 
HISTORY BIOGRAPHY musicat Terms $1.50 





ORDER BLANK 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
88 South Tenth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Send —-————- copies of ‘‘Introduction to Music Knowledge’’ at $1.50 each. 
(Sent postpaid if remittance accompanies order.) 
MEJ 447 () Check here if you wish a copy on 10-day approval. 


— Paul 4. Schmit’ Muste 0o— 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 























Bulletin Board 





National Music Camp announces the 
dates of its twentieth season, June 22 
to August 18, at Interlochen, Michi- 
gan. Interested students and teachers 
may secure a copy of the 1947 Pre- 
lude brochure by writing Joseph E. 
Maddy, President, National Music 
Camp, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Seventeenth Annual Festival of 
American Music of the Eastman 
School of Music, scheduled for April 
28-May 4, has special significance this 
year inasmuch as it culminates the 
school’s celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding by George 
Eastman. As in the past Festivals, 
numerous native American works will 
receive first presentation during the 
eight performances, all under super- 
vision of Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music. 


Awards for Research Studies on 
“Professional Problems of Women” 
have again been announced by Pi 
Lambda Theta, National Association 
for Women in Education. An un- 
published study may be submitted by 
any individual or group of persons, 
whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, on any aspect of 
the professional problems and contri- 
butions of women, either in education 
or in some other field. Two awards 
of $400 each will be granted on or 
before August 15, 1947. Three copies 
of the final report of the completed 
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research study should be submitted 
to the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by July 1, 1947. All inquires 
should be addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee, Bess Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


Saturday Concert Series. The sum- 
mer series of “Saturday Concerts” 
featuring the American Broadcasting 
Symphony Orchestra, returned to the 
ABC Network on March 29. 


Galaxy Music Corporation announces 
a change of. address from 17 West 
46th Street, New York 19, to 50 West 
24th Street, New York 10. 


University of Illinois Scholarships. 
Applications for women seeking the 
Thomas J. Smith scholarships in mu- 
sic at the University of Illinois are 
now being received. The scholarships, 
which are awarded to candidates from 
the state of Illinois, support study in 
any field of music and provide for all 
fees. Application blanks will be avail- 
able from the School of Music, which 
will hold auditions for the applicants 
May 10. 


Melvin Balliett, formerly instrumen- 
tal music instructor in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Public Schools, has taken over 
the supervision of the new Chicago 
office recently established by Boosey 
and Hawkes, at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 611. 


Dorothy E. Means, former voice 
faculty member of the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music and of the educa- 
tion department at Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, has been appointed 
Educational Director of the Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation. 


Bernard Fitzgerald has been ap- 
pointed editor of band and orchestra 
publications for Carl Fischer, Inc. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has held positions in Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Emporia 
(Kansas) State Teachers College, Uni- 
versities of Idaho and of Texas. 


Standard School Broadcast Group. 
In the picture on page 20, music educa- 
tors and broadcast officials are shown 
watching from the control booth the 
first program of the Nineteenth 
Annual Standard School Broadcast on 
October 21, 1946. Standing, left to 
right: Bertha Widmer, supervisor, 
Music Department, San Francisco 
Public Schools; Robert Choate, direc- 
tor, Music Department, Oakland City 
Schools, author of the article; Sybil 
Graves, music supervisor, San Francis- 
co Public Schools; Roy Freeburg, 
chairman, Music Department, San 
Francisco State College; Charles M. 
Dennis, director, Music Department, 
San Francisco Public Schools, chair- 
man of the JourNAL’s Editorial Board; 
Lorraine Walsh, music supervisor, San 
Francisco Public Schools; Mabelle 
Wilson, music supervisor, Berkeley 
City Schools. Seated, left to right: 
Cecile Creed, educational consultant, 
and A. F. Michaelis, program man- 
ager, respectively, of The Standard 
Hour and Standard School Broadcast; 
Margaret Orrison, script writer; 
George Snell, NBC producer, The 
Standard Hour and Standard School 
Broadcast; Beatrice Wilmans, former 
director of Audio-Visual Department, 
Berkeley City Schools; George Dew- 
ing, NBC engineer, Standard School 
Broadcast. 
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THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 








In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 


Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism] Above all, a New 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and High 
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qheWANES Fi, TRADE _— “Hae 
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WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 


33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4, New York 19, New York 















NEW 1947 RELEASES ... 
For the Teacher of Today! 


NEW—fFor Violin 


DEVELOPING DOUBLE-STOPS. A 
complete course of study for 
double note and chord develop- 
ment .............. Harvey S. Whistler $1.25 


NEW—for Viola 


FROM VIOLIN TO VIOLA. 
transitional method ....................... 
aiaaiieaateateie . Harvey S. Whistler 


NEW—for Cello 


INTRODUCING THE POSITIONS 
for Cello ... Harvey S. Whistler 


Vol. I (The Fourth Position) 


Vol. If (Second, Second-and-a- 
Half, Third, and Third-and-a-Half 
See 


NEW—for French Horn 


ADVANCED METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN. An_ outlined 
method to follow any elementary 
or intermediate method 


sussiabsinsabiademietiaiiesia . Gower-Voxman 1.25 


NEW—for Bassoon 


MODERN PARES. Foundation 
Studies for Bassoon .................... 
siaieeiiieaaeiauastiniiiee . Harvey S. Whistler 


NEW—for Ensemble 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS FOR 
BRASS QUARTET ... H. Voxman 


Book I (Two Bb Trumpets, French 
Horn and Trombone or Baritone) 


Book II (Two Bb Trumpets and 
Two Tromb or Tr and 
Baritone) 








NEW—for Orchestra 


CONCERT MINIATURES for 
chestra ........ E. D 


Or- 
er 


A representative repertoire of 
music of the masters skillfully 
woven into effective, easy-to-play 
arrangements for first year or- 
chestral groups. Full orchesta 
instrumentation. 


Orchestra parts, each ................. 


Piano Conductor and Piano Ac- 
cordion, eac 





Chicago 12, Illinois 





MENC ELECTIONS 








HE 1947 series of MENC Division 

conventions is under way at the 
time these lines are written. Forms 
for this issue are closed, but it is pos- 
sible to include here, in space reserved 
for the purpose, a report of the elec- 
tions at the first four meetings: 


Southwestern. President—Archie N. 
Jones, Austin, Texas; *First Vice- 
President—Hugh E. McMillen, Boul- 
der, Colo; Second Vice-President— 
Aleen Watrous, Wichita, Kans. State 
Representative (unaffiliated state): 
er asics Klepper Settle, Little 

ock. 


{Presidents of affiliated state organizations, 
who serve on the Southwestern Executive 
Board as representatives of their states, are: 
Colorado Music Educators Association— 
Katharyn E. Bauder, Fort Collins; Kansas 
Music Educators Association—Gerald N. 
Weaver, Pratt; Missouri Music Educators As- 
sociation—Paul Van Bodegraven, Columbia; 
New Mexico Music Educators Association— 
Gillian Buchanan, Portales; Oklahoma Music 
Educators Association—Hen Foth, Okla- 
homa City; Texas Music ucators Associ- 
ation—Weldon Covington, Austin.] 


Northwest. President—Wallace H. 
Hannah, Vancouver, Wash.; *First 
Vice-President—Stanley M. Teel, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Second Vice-President— 
Rodney K. Berg, La Grande, Ore.; Re- 
cording Secretary—Amanda Just, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

{Presidents of affiliated state organizations, 
who serve on the Northwest Executive Board 
as representatives of their states, are: Idaho 
Music Educators’ Association—Alvah A. 
Beecher, Moscow; Montana Music Educators 
Association—Ronald W. Cook, Helena; Ore- 
gon Music Educators Conference—Andrew 
G. Loney, Jr., Klamath Falls; Washington 
Music Educators Association—Theodore 
Normann, Seattle; Wyoming Music Educators 
Association—S. Richards Kemp, Cody.] 


California-Western. President—Amy 
Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif.; *First 
Vice-President--Lorin F. Wheel- 
wright, Salt Lake City, Utah; Second 
Vice-President—George H. Kyme, 
Oakland, Calif. State Representatives: 
California—Clarence H. Heagy, Fres- 
no; Nevada—Felton Hickman, Reno. 

{Presidents of affiliated state organizations, 
who serve on the California-Western Executive 
Roard as representatives of their states, are: 
Arizona School Music Educators Association— 
George O. Backe, Prescott; Utah Music Edu- 
eators Association—Merva R. Morris, Salt 
Lake City.] 


North Central. President—William 
B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio; *First 
Vice-President—Marguerite V. Hood, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—Newell Long, Bloomington. 
Ind. State Representatives (unaffili- 
ated states): Michigan—Paul Rainier, 
Adrian; North Dakota—Ruth Law- 
rence, Fargo; South Dakota—Ger- 
trude Bachmann, Rapid City. 

{Presidents of affiliated state organizations, 
who serve on the North Central Executive 
Board as representatives of their states are: 
Tilinois Music Educators Association— A 
Dvorak, Charleston; Indiana Music Educators 
Association—Joseph Gremelspacher, Terre 
Haute; Iowa Music Educators Association— 
Myron E. Russell, Cedar Falls; Minnesota 
Music [Educators § Association—Paul W. 
Stoughton, Northfield; Nebraska Music Edu- 
eators Association—Walter Olsen, Fremont; 
Ohio Music Education Association—A. D. 
Lekvold, Oxford; Wisconsin School Music 
Association—Theodore Mesang, Ashland. 


*By provision of the MENC Constitution, 
the office of First Vice-President is automati- 
cally filled by the retiring president (Section 
4, Article IV). 


four Bh trumpets ............ 
three Bh trumpets ........ 
trombone or bassoon 











Colonel Howard C. Bronson sendg 3 


greetings to his many friends among 


the readers of this magazine with an - 
announcement that the Bronsons have © 


moved into their new home on Drum 


Bay, Machodoc River, in the historic © 
Virginia ~ 
His — 


Northern Neck of 
(Hague, Westmoreland County). 


retirement from active duty because of © 


physical reasons marks a most sig- 7 


nificant period of service which began 


when, with the rank of Captain, he © 


accepted the post of Chief of the 


Music Branch, Recreation and Wel- — 


fare Department of the Special Services 
Division. Beginning early in 1941 with 
no more than desk room in the old 
Munitions Building but with unlimited 
vision, courage, skill and tenacity, the 
foundation was laid for the Army mu- 
sic program of World War II and the 


postwar period. Much has been printed © 


in the columns of the Journal regard- 
ing various phases of this program, 
which brought the wholesome influ- 
ence and inspiration of music into 
the lives of millions of men and wom- 
en in uniform. On behalf of colleagues 
and friends throughout the United 
States and all over the world, we 
salute Howard C. Bronson, Colonel, 
United States Army, retired. 


The Edinburgh International Festi- 
val of Music and Drama will be held 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 24 
through September 13. The gathering 


of celebrated orchestras, symphonies, — 


musicians, dramatists and international 
stars will make the 1947 Festival one 
of the most noteworthy musical events 
of the year. Among the presentations 


will be Bruno Walter and the Vienna — 


Philharmonic Orchestra, The Old Vic 
Theatre Company, The Glyndebourne 
Opera, Lotte Lehmann and Bruno 
Walter in Lieder Recitals, and the 
Orchestre Colonne from Paris con- 
ducted by M. Paul Parey. 


When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music Educators Journal. 


WM. D. REVELLI says 


“The WAYFARING STRANGER for 
Band by Lubin is a very attractive, 
interesting and well written, tone 
picture. Although it is extremely 
simple technically, it is attractive in 
its harmonic and melodic structure. 
Class D and C bands should especial- 
ly add it to their repertory.” 


SYM. BAND — $2.50 
Order from Dealers or 
DAVID GORNSTON 

117 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 19 
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